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indifferent to the sufferings of lost souls. These remarks 
have an occasion, that we do not care to specify, in the 
casual remarks of a religious editor. The writer has 
more than once taken occasion, when such things were 
said in his presence, to drive home the inference that, in 
spite of his honest profession of belief in this doctrine 
of gloom, the joker does not at heart think of it as a 
reality. The skepticism concerning it>,that pervades 
the community has infected even church members and 
paved the way for the wholesale rejection of the dogma 
which is surely coming. In other words, these men are 
better than their creeds. 
& 


REGARDING the expenses of young people at college, 
as set forth by Mr. Milton Reed, in a recent letter to 
the Christian Register, a lady from a distant State writes 
that ‘‘Mr. Reed puts the cost of a college year too high.” 
Her son was able to finish his course at Harvard, with an 
expenditure of about $450 a year. A daughter at a co- 
educational college, now in her senior year, is earning her 
board and room, and her other expenses come inside of 
$250 a year. An older son, already graduated from the 
same coeducational college, averaged about $550 or $525 
a year. Her conclusions are that Harvard is less expen- 
sive for boys, with more chance to earn, than the other 
colleges with which she is acquainted. There must be 
many fathers and mothers, or young men and women who 
could make a cheerful report concerning the facilities for 
getting an education in the State universities and the 
other colleges of the country. 


J 


ONE of the admirable and novel enterprises at the 
General Conference was the book-room containing the 
new and leading publications of the American Unitarian 
Association. Mr. Howe and his assistants established 
at the hotel head-quarters a full exhibit and salesroom 
which reflected the greatest credit on their assiduity 
and forethought. The value of such exhibits cannot 
be overestimated. It consists not merely in the sales 
made, though these were significant, but in the good 
advertising achieved and in the atmosphere of energy 
and courage created. We have yet to appreciate the 
real virtue and genius of good advertising. 


et 


THE superstition of bigness is the pet superstition of 
our time, and in some minds a church or denomination 
that is not large is necessarily unfortunate. Size is a 
false measure of power. It is the message that makes 
the numbers, not the numbers the message. Not ex- 
tent, but intent, is the controlling thing, and the prin- 
ciples set up, their quality and potency, are better worth 
regarding than a census of their supporters. Numbering 
the Israelites was considered an affront to the Deity, not 
without reason. When Jesus said, ‘‘A city set on a hill 
cannot be hid,” it was height, and not population, that 
gave the metaphor force. 


A PHYSICIAN of high standing proposes, and in one State 
may succeed in enacting, a law which will attack drunk- 
enness from a new point of view. Instead of meeting 
it with penalties that have but brief effect, the suggestion 
is that the real character of the evil shall be stamped 
on the inebriate, and that he shall be compelled to bear 
the word ‘imbecile’? upon him. Whatever may be 
thought about the feasibility of such a law, the realiza- 
tion of the accuracy of this description would go far to 
restrain those who indulge in what they consider pleas- 
ure. Medically the effect of alcohol is to inhibit usual 
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judgment. ‘The brightness and pleasure that seem let 
loose are illusion. What happens is that things seem 
amusing which are really foolish. To see what people 
laugh at over their wine teaches an observer that their 
tippling is really temporary imbecility. 


Flying Buttresses of Religion. 


We are inclined to think that people outside the church, 
who partake of all the benefits that the influences of 
churches produce without doing anything to sustain 
them, are sharing receipts without sharing the labors that 
bring them. We think of the people called parasites by 
the Greeks because they sat at the tables of the rich, and 
lived on their bounty, earning nothing themselves. 

But in fairness a considerable exception must be made. 
‘There are not a few—there are a.good many—reasons why 
those who donot support the church may be excused for 
not doing so; and one of the best reasons for not indulg- 
ing in indiscriminate condemnation is that a good many of 
them do support the church. Because they support it 
from the outside, are, so to speak, the flying buttresses 
of the church, rather than from the inside, is not a suf- 
ficient reason for counting them in with the parasites. 
If there are good causes of general usefulness and bene- 
fit started within the church, some of their most cordial 
and generous supporters are from outside the church. 
Some good causes that commend themselves to churches 
may not meet with the response inside them that they find 
outside. Ministers not infrequently go to others than 
their parishioners for help in philanthropic enterprise, 
not only because they are sure of ungrudging, even grate- 
ful, compliance, but because they know refusal is likely 
to come from those already holding up a large part of the 
weight of the church. Without the flying buttresses the 
thrust of the walls would topple them over. 

Our examples of righteousness are naturally taken from 
within the household of religion. As to ancient times, 
such examples are about all we have; and, as to modern 
times, they are closest at hand, and are needed for pre- 
cisely this connection. When a minister goes out of the 
way to laud examples of character and hold them up for 
emulation, there is a hum of wonder that he should have 
gone outside the fellowship he is promoting. All the 
provincialism is not in peasants’ smocks, nor all the 
pharisaism in the robes of those who wore phylacteries. 
“Did they walk with us?” is still asked, and, though no 
one wants to call down fire from heaven on them, there 
is little disposition to seek among them for illustrations 
of the virtues churches are made to foster; and there is 
a little of the rebuke left over from those who first heard 
it in the quiet rejoinder, ‘‘They that are not against us 
are for us.” 

One root of this constrained feeling about saying as 
much in praise of those outside the churches as of those 
inside is to be found in the separation between faith and 
faithfulness, and the placing them at odds, though they 
are really as close as father andson. Paul has a great deal 
to answer for in having quoted the line from Habakkuk 
with the word faith instead of faithfulness, and Luther 
has more in so hypnotizing the attention on faith in Christ 
as to make his watchword the same perversion, ‘The 
just shall live by faith.” If the revision of the King James 
translation had done nothing more than show that the 
original saying meant constancy, stability, faithfulness, 
it would have justified itself. The just lives by his faith- 
fulness. It needs no change, no improvement, to make this 
twenty-five hundred year old saying last twenty-five 
hundred years more. ; 

Perhaps a still greater thing to the credit of the good 
examples of just men than their faithfulness is that they 
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have forced religion to widen its range, and led faithful- 
ness into its own. After the glories of a faith have all 
been reckoned, and its power to redeem life recognized, 
common-sense, suddenly coming upon a life of benefi- 
cence and goodness whose faith is not in evidence, will 
not tolerate condescending eulogy. ‘“‘It is true that this 
man did not belong to any church,—it would have been 
better for him if he had,—but,”’ etc. such an introduction 
to praise of the departed, though a step ahead of the old 
style of consignment to perdition, has the smell of curse 
in its garments. It still smacks of the feeling that out- 
side the church there is no salvation, or at most a doubtful 
and unstylish one. In abstract discussions of general 
purport men will canvass the matter and speculate about 
what it takes to make a man sure of whatever life there 
may be hereafter. But, when some one they know and 
honor and love is concerned, they will put aside their 
mental and spititual measuring-rods, and open their 
arms. 

What is assumed of such known examples and main- 
tained against all-comers gets into our way of looking 
at the unknown lives, and it becomes a habit of the mind 
to think of the people who found their life in the life of 
those about them, and bettered the world with their gener- 
ous spirit, as really not outside at all. The flying but- 
tresses, though outside the building, become merged in 
one’s view of it and make part of its beauty as well as of 
its strength. We think of them so admiringly that we 
could be willing to be outside any fellowship, so long as 
we might come near to being inside theirs. “‘How did 
they win this width of affection?” we ask. ‘‘ How did they 
put into the shifting world so much steadiness and con- 
stancy and faithfulness? How did they, unconnected 
with any church, compel us to think of a great unseen 
church, a Church Universal, and gain a height which con- 
fers on a wider fellowship that sanction which our fellow- 
ships deny?” 

It was because of their inward nature. They had a 
character which formed their ways. They lived from 
principles of goodness and kindness. ‘‘The work of an 
unknown good man,” says Carlyle, “is like a vein of 
water flowing hidden and underground, secretly making 
the ground green.” It is still more like that hidden 
stream, for it is itself the product of such stream. ‘There 
is a faith at the heart of faithfulness; and, if it is not of 
the sort reckoned in the creeds, and cannot be found in 
words, it is not less faith when it is found in deeds. If 
we come at it the right way, Paul and Luther were right, 
and—so faithfulness is given its own—Habakkuk’s words 
may still be translated, ‘‘The just shall live by their 
faith.” 


Happiness. 


It doesn’t do any good to tell people they ought to be 
happy. They will not be any the happier for having 
that ought intruded upon them. It is the same with 
thankfulness. Few are thankful because they ought to 
be. Happiness is dwelt upon as a duty and also as the 
true aim of life. But we have begun to distrust this 
philosophy. 

Have you ever known any one who aimed at happiness 
deliberately? “Go to, I will be happy. Ido not know 
exactly what happiness consists in, yet I will make it 
the purpose of my life. I will strive toward it in spite 
of all obstacles. Nothing shall stand in my way of 
acquiring happiness.’’ ‘The proposition is absurd on the 
face of it. Happiness is a side issue, an incidental, like the 
fragrance of the rose, the bloom on the peach. It can- 
not be acquired like money or fame or power or praise 
or influence. It cannot be purchased like a good farm or 
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a fine mansion. It is of that impalpable, subtle, spiritual 
texture, we cannot propose it to ourselves directly; for 
it must be captured as something of a surprise, some- 
thing that comes in as an overplus, not in the bargain, 
but given by love as a largess. 

Still, happiness is the great ideal. It teases, allures, 
gleams before us, beckons all the days of life. It tor- 
ments and impassions us by turns. It used to be said 
that this one or that one had been made very happy by 
getting religion. The term “getting religion’ was used 
in no material sense, like getting a fortune or getting 
into office. It was a mysterious experience of soul- 
awakening in its relations toward God, man, and the 
universe, the anointing of eyes to see things long hidden; 
in short, an ecstacy of revelation and insight. 

This state of the soul is the highest happiness that can 
be tasted; but unfortunately it is evanescent, subject to 
a drop from high exaltation to flatness, and loss of en- 
thusiasm comes to the young in the awakening of the 
religious sense, and is a crisis of growth, both physical 
and spiritual. 

There are great moments that bring transitory gleams 
of an almost unearthly bliss, but what we call happiness 
is not exaltation. It is a calm content, a placid satis- 
faction, a soul at peace with God and itself. It is a 
state supposed to come to good old people as a reward for 
useful and honorable lives; but it is not envied by the 
young and active, who hear their days clamoring before 
them. Such have a scorn of those land-locked harbors 
in which the old are anchored: for them the open sea, 
with its winds and-tempests. 

There are thousands,—nay, millions,—we must con- 
clude, who have never tasted acute happiness in their 
lives. If they expect to enjoy it at all, it is deferred to 
some vague sphere they call heaven, of which the popular 
pictures are poor and thin. The ideal they cherish is 
the carrying out of some scheme, the realization of some 
destiny that has little or nothing to do with happiness. 
The things they love and long for, the destiny they pro- 
pose for themselves, is perhaps full of hardship, suffering, 
self-denial, and unremunerated toil. It stands for things 
uncertain and risky, for which men will spend heart’s 
blood and then not be sure of winning. It involves fears 
of hope deferred,—the soldiers’ and the sailors’ miseries, 
deprivation and death. 

There are thousands of lures working in men’s minds 
that have not happiness for aim, but the fulfilment of 
the ends of being as an impelling motive. Success, we 
say, is happiness. The dream of it is blissful. Attained, 
it often wearies and disgusts. Not the attainment, but 
the attaining, is the great satisfaction. ° 

The soul will not rest at ease in finality. It can take 
little pride in the accomplished thing. We see how a 
worthy man blushes when praised. His name may be 
in the mouth of multitudes, who finds no great blessing 
in his own performance. He alone knows how far short 
it has come of the great hope that once lured him on. 

It is vision that beckons men and holds them to their 
course, and, as happiness is a terminus, the thing ac- 
complished, the perfected satisfaction that stills all eating 
desire, that puts to sleep all feverish ambitions, how can 
it exist save in gleams and flashes like heat lightning 
that plays over summer clouds? 

We speak of having our heart’s desire; but, though we 
may have it given us, we cannot rest in it. Something 
whispers that it is finite, and we have still a thirst for 
the infinite. Mortals we, but with immortal longings. 
We cannot rest in content. There is a gadfly that pur- 
sues, a worm that bites the breast like Cleopatra’s asp. 
The poor man longs for riches, lands, and a fine house. 
The rich man longs for the freedom and light-heartedness 
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of his youth. The perfect thing is not here, but else- 
where. The man of power, though envied, knows that 
he is lonely and sad in his high station, the beautiful 
flattered woman, surrounded by adulation and worship, 
carries a something within that speaks of an unsatisfied 
soul. 

How cleverly Nature has contrived all this to make hap- 
piness fly before us, forever unattained, to stimulate 
and keep alive the point of growth in the immortal soul! 
The finished is in a sense death. All things finished are 
already in the way of death. Happiness is completion, 
fruition. ‘The soul, so far as we know, is the only thing 
that never can be finished, or, at least, we cannot imagine 
it as completed, eternally resting in a state of quiescence. 
It is incomplete on the side of aspiration and longing. 
Will the passion for perfection ever cease to burn in it? 
The old good, however glorious, turns to the dead leaves 
of the ages dropped from the tree of life. 

There is no lot that shall not at times appear stale in 
the light of possible advance, with the rapture of new 
creative power and new unfolding wings. It is an en- 
larged conception of God, of the universe of being and 
becoming. 

For this reason we cannot conceive of a point in expe- 
rience where happiness shall strike spear and say, ‘Here 
we rest forever. Soul, remove your armor, take your 
ease. You have reached the changeless, the all-satisfy- 
ing. Baskin the sun of beauty and perfection.” Life is 
an unending challenge to the noblest in human nature, 
but it makes no promise of reward, save that which lies 
in performance. So much happiness for so much good 
life would seem a poor and petty bargain. We know well 
that, though the good life by its self-sacrifice may bless 
others, it may fail of winning bliss for itself. 

But there is something vastly higher than the com- 
mon conception of happiness. It is to be anchored in 
the love of God, the life of God that flows into ours, 
irradiating all relations and duties of life with a sacred- 
ness for which we have no word. It takes up all loss 
and pain, disappointment and failure, and they turn 
to divine experience, not meaningless, not accidental or 
the results of chance, but a means by which we attain 
to a wider grasp of truth and reality,—a larger vision, 
a nobler inheritance of the soul. 


Current Topics. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S view of the destiny of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, as put into words in an address at the 
Founders’ Day observances at Swarthmore College, at 
Swarthmore, Pa., on October 25, attracted international 
attention in view of the problem that confronts civiliza- 
tion in Mexico. ‘The extent of the American conquest 
is not what gives distinction to America in the annals of 
the world,” said the President. “It is the professed pur- 
pose of the conquest, which was to see to it that every foot 
of that land should be the home of free, governed people 
who should have no government whatever that did not 
rest upon the consent of the governed. I would like to 
believe that all this hemisphere is devoted to the same 
sacred purpose, and that nowhere can any government 
endure which is stained by blood or supported by any- 
thing but the consent of the governed.” In Mexico 
City the President’s utterance was accepted as having a 
direct bearing upon the issues that underlie the pending 
disagreements between Mexico and the United States. 


wa 


THE outcome of the general election which took place 
in the Mexican republic last Sunday appeared to prom- 
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ise no solution of the problem of government in that 
country. When the polls closed, it became apparent that 
not enough votes had been cast to secure the election of a 
president, and the continuance of the Huerta dictator- 
ship became inevitable. An indication of the provisional 
president’s purpose to strengthen his hold upon affairs 
was furnished by the announced intention of the dictator 
to increase the army from its present numerical strength 
of 85,000 men to 150,000. ‘This project was frustrated 
in the last days of the Mexican congress by the withhold- 
ing of legislative approval to the scheme. Now that con- 
gress no longer exists in the City of Mexico, and more 
than threescore of deputies are in prison awaiting trial 
on the charge of high treason for opposing the wishes of the 
executive, Huerta is proceeding without hindrance in his 
policy of militarization. In the elections last Sunday the 
electors displayed an apathy which serves as a good index 
to the internal condition of the country. 


a 


Tue machinery of popular government having failed 
to respond to the special requirements of the moment in 
Mexico, international diplomacy was set in motion at the 
beginning of the week in an attempt to bring about an 
agreement among the European powers directly interested 
in the situation for a joint treatment of the Mexican 
problem. ‘The preliminary interchange of views upon the 
subject indicated a practically universal lack of sym- 
pathy with the determination of the government at 
Washington to continue its opposition to any régime 
founded upon violence in the distracted republic. The 
British foreign office found it necessary, at the end of 
last week, to issue a disclaimer of utterances credited to 
Sir Lionel Carden, the British minister in Mexico City, 
who is quoted as having expressed opinions of pronounced 
hostility to the American plan of action. The English 
press, however, with few exceptions, took the ground that 
the problem of administration in Mexico is a purely in- 
ternal affair, and that it does not behoove any power to 
withhold its recognition from the de facto government of 
the country on the ground of humanitarianism. — 


we 


Davip LLoyvp-GEorGE, the British chancellor of the 
exchequer, last week gave new impetus to his land move- 
ment by a public declaration of the aims and scope of the 
much-mooted plan to restore the land to the people by 
legislative enactment. The chancellor reaffirmed his 
purpose to do everything in his power to destroy the privi- 
leges of the land-owning class by expropriating their vast 
holdings, and by distributing them by means of govern- 
ment credits to a large number of small proprietors who 
shall cultivate the land and extract from it products com- 
mensurate with its extent. Mr. Lloyd-George’s address 
was regarded as a public assurance of the existence of a 
practical agreement among the ministers as to the prac- 
ticability and the expediency of the most far-reaching 
reform that ever has been broached in British public 
life. It is recognized, for instance, that the distribution 
of land would strike at the very basis of British society 
by destroying the land-owning nobility. 


ral 


AN interesting possibility is suggested by the publica- 
tion of the news in Pekin last week that the Chinese 
government has granted to Japan the exclusive privilege 
of developing the almost inexhaustible resources of the 
coal fields of China. Although such a surrender of nat- 
ural wealth is contrary to the well-defined tendencies 
of the public policy of the republic, there was a disposi- 
tion in various European quarters to regard the transac- 
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tion as an accomplished or prospective fact, in view 
of the persistent repetition of the rumor. Some idea of 
the importance of such a concession can be gained from 
the impressive circumstance that China possesses about 
thirty thousand square miles of the richest coal deposits, 
both anthracite and bituminous, in the world, and that 
hitherto this vast supply has hardly been scratched on 
the surface. Incidentally, the control of such a store- 
house of energy by Japan would place that empire in a 
position of international importance not to be overesti- 
mated, in view of the threatening scarcity of fuel. 


a 


As might have been expected, the Italian government 
carried the general elections last Sunday with compara- 
tive ease. In spite of the opposition of the Vatican, the 
Catholic party took an active interest in the ballotting, 
and tried its steel against the Socialists in many vigorous 
contests. It was observed that the people as a whole 
failed to avail themselves as much as might have been 
hoped of their newly-extended right of suffrage. The 
members of the cabinet which undertook and carried to 
a successful conclusion the war against Turkey were re- 
elected with practical unanimity. One of the immediate 
results of the verdict at the polls will be the adoption of 
a vigorous policy of pacification of the dominion recently 
wrested from the crumbling Ottoman power in Africa. 
The military project now contemplated by the king and 
the war office provides for the employment in Tripolitania 
of a force large enough to shatter the irreconcilable Arab 
power and to lay the foundations for the free develop- 
ment of the resources of a region which once was the 
granary of the world. 

& 


THE visit of Kaiser Wilhelm to Francis Joseph, which 
began last Sunday, is regarded as a diplomatic project 
designed to restore the full strength of the Austro-German 
understanding, the underlying force of the Triple Alli- 
ance., The relations between Germany and Austria 
were materially strained during the negotiations that 
ended in the delimitation of frontiers by the ambassa- 
dorial conference sitting at London at the end of the first 
Balkan War. In those negotiations Austria-Hungary 
demanded much more that even her natural ally, Ger- 
many, was willing to support. The present exchange 
of views between the Kaiser of Berlin and the Kaiser of 
Vienna are probably aimed at a restoration of the com- 
plete harmony between Germany and Austria which 
existed before the Balkan War. ‘The reception accorded 
to Wilhelm II. upon his arrival in the Austrian capital 
last Sunday reflected a popular regard for the imperial 
guest which augured a successful outcome of the impend- 
ing ‘‘conversations.”’ 


Brevities, 


We should all be “ pleasure-seekers”’ in good and simple 
ways. We all need friends who carry sunshine in their 
faces. 


If life were not, on the whole, worth living, there would 
be a wholesale emigration to that bourne from which no 
traveller returns. 


Does the Times of London intend to sniff at the Presi- 
dent of the United States when it speaks of him, as it 
always does, as “Dr. Wilson”’? 


Let the whole civilized world raise a shout for the Jews 
in Russia persecuted on false charges and doomed to 
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suffer, not because they are guilty, but because they are 
Jews. 

If we intend to do our proper share of work in the 
world, we must look out for the machinery; and this is 
the time of the year sternly to resolve that by hook or 
by crook we will manage to get our full share of fresh air 
and exercise in the months of work that lie ahead of us. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Restrictions of Marriage. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Doubtless, all ministers in Massachusetts have received 
a communication from the Commission to Investigate 
Impediments to Marriage, asking of us point blank the 
question, ‘‘Do you believe still further restrictions de- 
sirable?’’ The letter bears the imprint of the State 
Board of Health and the State Board of Insanity. Is it 
not desirable that all our ministers pay special heed to 
such a document and forward such answers as their ex- 
periences and observations justify? Here is a case where, 
as ‘the letter says, we are vitally concerned, true, not 
only as those who are empowered to solemnize marriage, 
but as citizens with high ideals and opportunities for 
observation and judgment. Your opinion is requested, 
do not fail to register it. 

To arouse interest, reflection, and possible discussion I 
venture to append in part my own answer. 

I feel very strongly that there should be further impedi- 
ment to marriage than now exists. I would advocate 
in substance (1) that every party applying for license to 
marry be required to be examined by a reputable physi- 
cian living in the State; (2) that the report of the man’s 
condition be forwarded by the physician or other State 
agency to the woman and the report of the woman’s con- 
dition be forwarded by the physician or other State 
agency to the man; (3) that no magistrate, minister, 
priest, nor rabbi, be permitted to solemnize marriage 
until properly assured that such examinations have been 
made and forwarded by the physician or other State 
agency, and received by the contracting parties; (4) 
that among other specific instructions given to the ex- 
amining physician he be required to give a plain answer 
of ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no”’ as to the presence of venereal disease; 
(5) that such reports be made in straightforward, non- 
technical language. 

I believe that in a matter of such individual concern 
of happiness or misery, and, moreover, of such social im- 
portance,—especially in the face of such grave social con- 
ditions as exist to-day,—the individual should have the 
privilege of some such impartial, authoritative assistance 
from the community, and also that the State is under 
obligation to protect itself from the results of igno- 
rant, thoughtless, or malicious marriage. 

CHARLES P. WELLMAN. 

DorRcCHESTER, MAss. 


Another Word on Daniel Webster. 


We are permitted to copy the following letter bearing 
date of October 16, written by Gov. Long to Hon. W. E. 
Chandler of New Hampshire :— 


Dear Senator,—Thank you for sending me your address 
at the Webster occasion last August and for your doing 
me the honor of quoting from me. What you say about 
Webster’s 7th of March speech is good and timely. It is 
true that he by his concessions angered the anti-slavery 
sentiment of the North and subjected himself to obloquy 
for a time, but it is also true that the policy of conciliation 
then saved the Union ten years later. In a civil war then 
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the North had not grown strong enough to conquer the 
South, and the delaying of the crisis was invaluable. 

I have never believed that Webster’s sole object in 
that speech was to get the Presidency. Rather it was in 
keeping with his previous policy of making the preserva- 
tion of the Union superior to every other consideration. 

Fortunate he was in not being President. It would 
have added nothing to his fame—perhaps would have im- 
paired it, as was the effect in Grant’s case. 

Joun D. Lone. 


Eve of alf Souls. 


Cometh again the feast of those who have journeyed before us, 
Those who have passed beyond, and left us behind heavy-hearted; 
Over the world arise the prayers of the living in chorus, 
Asking the mercy of God on the souls of the faithful departed. 


Cometh again the day of those who have loved us, and cherished, 
Those on whose strength we have leaned, whose spirit has helped 
and befriended, 
‘Those in whose love we have lived as the plant by the sunlight is 
nourished, ; 
Those who have cheered us and smiled till the grief that assailed 
us was ended. 


Cometh again the time in these opening hours of November, 
Time when the bonds of the spirit are closelier drawn in devotion, 
Time when the heart of the Church is especially moved to remember, 
Time when her orisons rise with a noise like the moan of the ocean. 


Never before I knew the meaning and depth of the morrow, 
Never before its truth had power my mind to awaken, 
Never before ‘till now—when sore is my heart with the sorrow, 
Sore with the sorrow that came when the friend of my bosom was 
taken. 


Cometh the feast of the dead. O friend, whose departure bereft 
me! 
I have no fear you are gone on a voyage alone and uncharted. 
Great is my grief, yet I know you are safe, since the moment you 
left me 
Safe in the keeping of God in the port of the faithful departed! 
—Denis A. McCarthy, in “ Voices from Erin.” 


Francis David. 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT, D.D. 


Ine 


To his now ‘‘received,” but as yet all unorganized, 
faith, was David the Luther to organize it? His own 
heart must have asked itself that question. Whatever 
it answered, he certainly had the prophet’s conscious- 
ness, and he believed that an apocalyptic ‘‘time of ful- 
filment’’ was at hand. The Reformation, he used to 
say, had been until now in outward things, working to 
destroy the walls of the corrupt Babylon; but now it 
had reached the heart of the questions of faith, when 
every man, even the simplest, might see the truth with 
his own eyes and acknowledge it openly. And he felt 
himself a chosen instrument in the hand of God. The 
next three years were stirring years for David and for 
Transylvania. The reform quickened almost to revo- 
lution. In March, but two months after the edict, a 
great disputation was held at the royal residence in the 
presence of Prince Sigismund and his court. It was the 
first public debate upon Unitarianism, and all Transyl- 
vania was listening. It was conducted in Latin, five 
disputants to a side, with judges and scribes, and it 
lasted ten days. At the end of the ten days the Unita- 
rians had won complete victory. The Prince himself 
favored their doctrine; and the nobles went home, this 
time not only its converts, but its apostles. As Luther 
had his Saxon Elector, to help him, as England waited 
for signal from Henry VIII., so David had his Prince 
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Sigismund. In every land of the Reformation the suc- 
cess or the failure turned much on the disposition and 
belief of the political ruler. 

When the news of the victory reached Kolozsvar, 
the streets surged with exultant crowds. They halted 
the carriage that was bringing him home,—the man 
who had twice been their bishop,—made him mount a 
large stone in the street, and begin at once to teach the 
new faith; and then, breaking into shouts, bore him off 
on their shoulders to the Church of St. Michael, there 
to continue the preaching. That pulpit stone is still kept 
as a sacred relic by the Unitarians of Kolozsvar. “This 
day,’”’ we are told, ‘the whole people of Kolozsvar be- 
came Unitarian.’ If the whole, it was only because 
Iutherans, appalled at the apostasy, actually migrated 
rather than remain in a city so desecrated! The doc- 
trine swept on like a flood through the towns. Within 
a few months over four hundred ministers had professed 
it, and David and his colleagues had sent forth twelve 
publications to explain and defend it,—eight written by 
David himself. And now for the third time he was made 
bishop. Lutheran, Calvinist, Unitarian bishop! Was 
ever another such bishop as he? 

And what was the system of doctrine so winsome? 
That God was not threefold, but One; that Jesus was 
the man in whom human and divine were blended as in 
no one before or since, one who had been specially en- 
dowed and sent by God to begin a new spiritual creation 
on earth,—a mission promised beforehand by Old Tes- 
tament prophets,—and who, having worthily finished 
the work given him to do, had been raised by God to the 
glory of his right hand in heaven, there to abide, ever 
living and working, leading men’s hearts to the new life 
by which they, too, can attain divine glory. The merits 
of Jesus consisted not in his saving death, but in his saving 
life. It was in vain to seek salvation in outer things: 
true faith in God the Father and life according to the 
example and teaching of Jesus were sufficient for happi- 
ness here and hereafter. The faith and the love were 
the two essentials,—nothing besides. Man is the birth- 
right heir of the kingdom of God, and the common people 
can enter equally with the highest into this heritage. 
Organization, ceremonies, practices of the churches, 
were of little account at best; and those of the Church 
that had been, which had so long shut out the people 
from their spiritual birthright, were now to give way. 
God, through his holy spirit within men, was finishing 
the work of his new creation. The period of wander- 
ing was past, the time of fulfilment had come. And 
the promise, guarantee, and charter of all this was the 
Will of God, revealed in the Word of God, the Holy 
Scripture.* This was the simple and naive, the demo- 
cratic and spiritual appeal, rock-based on the Bible, 
exalting things of character and things of the soul, with 
which, suddenly, and for a little time at least, David 
won the hearts of his countrymen. 

But the controversy went bitterly on; and the next 
year another theological tournament was held, this time 
in Hungary, and in the vernacular, with nine disputants 
on each side. On the sixth day the Prince called it off: 
“We see that the party opposed is only evading reply, 
going around and around the truth, giving no direct 
answers,’ he said. The good Prince, whether good 
umpire or not, was at this time still young, not forty 
years old. Whatever else he had done, he had built 
himself an enduring, if well-nigh forgotten, monument 
in his Edict of Toleration,—a monument well befitting 
the one Unitarian who has sat on a throne of Europe. 
As if to make liberty and toleration impregnable in his 


*This summarized from an address by Prof. Boros, who has written a book on “The 
Theology of Francis David in 1567, 
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land, he took pains, a few months before his death, 
now near at hand, to grant specific charters to the ‘‘four 
religions” allowed. ‘‘Had he only lived to be fifty,” 
sighs the historian, “his new church might have grown 
strong and unshakable!”’ It was not to be. The throne 
went first to the elder nephew, a liberal Catholic; then 
to the younger, an illiberal Catholic, who soon invited 
the Jesuits into the land. As they came in, good days 
went out for Unitarians. David, of course, was dis- 
missed as court preacher; the printing-press given by 
Sigismund was taken away; freedom to publish was 
greatly limited; and a decree prohibited Unitarians from 
holding synods except in Kolozsv4r and Torda. The 
glory of Unitarianism passed almost in the hour of its 
dawn! For a while the nobility clung to it; but with the 
mass it had been but a skin-deep conversion, as sweeping 
conversions are apt to be, and most of them were easily 
recalled, not only from it, but back to the original faith 
of their fathers. Again we see the people following the 
political ruler in their religion. From that time for 
almost three centuries Unitarianism was an afflicted 
faith in the home of its birth. That it survived at all 
seems a miracle. Only that charter of Sigismund, and 
the sturdy fibre of Szekler loyalty—humble farmers and 
miners,—account for it; and even then it is a mystery. 
In Poland, where it had no charter protection, the Jesuits 
stamped it out ruthlessly, and the Unitarians wandered 
forth, unwelcomed tugitives, over the lands of Protestant 
Europe. 
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To finish the story of David. The Unitarians of 
Transylvania, like their more learned brethren in Poland, 
while no longer holding Christ to be God, were accustomed 
to address him in prayer,—somewhat as Catholics “wor- 
ship” the Virgin. A year or two after his friendly Prince 
died, David reached the conclusion that invocation of 
Christ had no warrant in Scripture. For him Scripture 
set horizons to truth, and to discern truth in the Script- 
ure brought obligation to publish it; so in his sermons 
he began to teach the radicalism that prayer should 
be addressed solely to God, not to Christ. This was 
his new and his final position,—the fifth. Whether 
important or unimportant, it certainly seems logical. 
At any rate, it made Unitarianism seem so concrete and 


“Judaizing” that it became more offensive than ever. . 


Blandrata, who had had so much to do with the swift 
dawn of the faith and with the fame of its prophet,— 
Blandrata had inclined to this logic himself. But that 
was in safer time: now he called it ‘‘innovation’’ and 
denounced it. At a Diet in 1573 it was decreed that 
“innovators’’—that is, those who went beyond the legal- 
ized doctrines—should be excommunicated. Plainly 
the famous decree of five years before had its rims! But 
did withholding invocation from Christ constitute “in- 
novation in doctrine’? That was open to doubt: so 
the preacher kept on with his preaching. Five years 
went by in ill-smothered dissension. David was now 
growing old. ‘The gentle-faced boy, the Jesuit-lover, had 
by this time come to the throne, and was growing im- 
patient. Something must be done, and at once, or the 
whole status quo was in danger. 

He would first try conversion. Faustus Socinus was 
now living and holding Christologic debates in Switzer- 
land. Blandrata called him to his aid, and quartered 
him several months in David’s own house, paying the 
board bill. Month in, month out, the two disputed, 
at the end each finding in the New Testament texts 
just about what he found there when he began. Then 
Blandrata threatened: “Change your opinion you must, 
or the next Diet shall bring condemnation and sentence.” 
David offered to refer the question to a committee of 
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ministers. The committee met—and circumspectly ad- 
vised that it be referred to a synod; and this was 
agreed to by both. Blandrata soon further urged that 
both parties first submit statements in writing to the 
Polish Unitarians, supposedly wiser in Scripture than 
themselves, and that, with their opinion in hand, the 
synod should decide, the preacher meanwhile to hold 
his peace on the point in dispute. David, already a sick 
man, agreed also to this, and prepared his brief; Socinus 
and Blandrata together prepared theirs; and the two 
documents went northwards to Poland. David waited. 

Probably the Jesuits were pushing the Prince, for sud- 
denly—no word yet come from Poland—a synod was 
summoned, the summons containing plain hint that min- 
isters must vote with Blandrata, or lose their positions. 
Some, no doubt, sincerely differed from David; but this 
intimation settled the business for others, and the desired 
resolutions were secured. ‘The Prince wished to finish the 
matter forthwith, and intrusted it to Blandrata. Orders 
were sent to the mayor of Kolozsvar to put David under 
arrest. One Sunday of freedom remained, and David rose 
from a sick bed to make use of it in his own way in the 
pulpit. The next day the Town Council sent a deputation 
to the palace, entreating suspension of sentence, the nobles 
offering to become security for their beloved bishop. 
But the Prince had heard of that sermon, and ordered 
him under still stricter guard until the formal trial could 
take place. Yet, when the time for it came, so great 
was the general grief and exasperation that, even after 
the synod had met and proceedings begun, he postponed 
it a while. ‘The nobles and the Kolozsv4r congregation 
sent more petitions and presents: the stronger ministers 
and leaders all over the country showed they were really 
with David. All in vain! The Prince and Blandrata 
were obdurate. Finally, so sick that he could hardly 
move hand or foot, they bore David back to his trial. 
As he left home, his last words were, ‘‘ Ye shall see me no 
more.” 

The trial began. The Chancellor explained that im- 
prisonment was necessary because David insisted on 
preaching forbidden doctrines. Blandrata followed. 
Years before, he said, he had warned David to avoid 
innovations; now he, Blandrata, must defend the 
Church. David wished to reply in person, but the 
Prince silenced him,—‘‘ You have already spoken blas- 
phemy enough!’’—and the preacher’s son-in-law acted 
as spokesman for his defence. ‘That night in his prison 
David counselled his friends not to stir up excitement 
over his case, but to be quiet and let come what might: 
“The world would yet understand that none but God 
should be worshipped.”’ ‘The next day by six in the 
morning the trial was on again. ‘The voting took two 
hours. Blandrata, and twenty-five with him, repudiated 
David’s “innovation.” Only one minister, it is said, 
but all the Unitarian nobility, stood on his side. Last 
spoke the Prince and his Chancellor,—“‘It is blasphemy.” 
David was brought into the room to receive sentence. 
Blandrata, approaching, gave him a Judas embrace, 
saying, “Fear not,—I shall ask pardon from the Prince 
for you.” * ‘The ministers, those who came from Hungary, 


*Blandrata got his “thirty pieces of silver”; the Prince gave him estates, and he grew 
very rich. He did not hang himself, but was strangled by his nephew and heir in a hu 
to get what was coming. In place of the imprisoned David he had promptly secured as 
bishop a conservative man, by whom the invocation of Christ and child-baptism were re- 
established as Unitarian customs. After that he gave little sign of interest in his old 
faith. The Jesuits were satisfied with him, and it is said that he finally retvrned to the 
Roman Catholic Church. . There is no need to think of him, or of all those condemning 
ministers, as insincere in their doctrinal difference with David. Such differences were of 
major importance in those days. Socinus was no hypocrite and no coward. David’s 
new denial was an innovation, and the Unitarian Church was doubtless “safer” in the 
old worship of Jesus. The sentence could hardly have been a surprise to Blandrata, as it 
was to Socinus; but he may have meant bis “Fear not,’’ and, David lived, might 
have interceded for his release. At his best, Blandrata is a type of the reformer who, 
when young, has vision, and courage to match it, but who cannot endure a radicalism 
that outruns his own. Add the temptation that comes with repute and position and 
wealth, and the peril of losing them all, and we have the failure, the coward, the truckler, 
the persecutor,—we have a “ Blandrata.” 
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demanded that the Prince punish David, to serve as a 
warning against “innovations.’”’ And the Prince pro- 
nounced sentence,—‘‘Imprisonment for life, or until 
further order.” 

The old man was taken back to his cell in the town, 
kept there for three days, and then sent to the dungeon 
of the castle of Deva, a little hill-town well in the south 
of the land. No relative, no friend, was allowed near 
him, only a servant, who made his last days in the dun- 
geon a little easier. In less than five months death re- 
leased his brave spirit,—Nov. 15, 1579. 

It is said that he wrote certain lines in Latin on the 
walls of his dungeon. If they are but the words that some 
reverent disciple wrote in his name, still a few belong 
here. They begin:— 

“Twice ten years I have loyally served my home-land, 
And to my Prince my fidelity oft hath been proven. 


Ask you my crime that the fatherland hates so? 
This alone is it: One God, not three, have I worshipped.” 


And the lines close :-— 


“Lightnings, nor cross, nor sword of the Pope, nor Death’s visiblest 
face, 
No power whatever, can stay the progress of Truth! 
What I have felt I have written; with faithful heart I have spoken; 
After my death the dogmas of untruth shall fall!” 


David’s sepulchre no man knoweth. ‘Three years 
ago, on the four hundredth anniversary of his birth, 
pilgrims from Hungary, Germany, England, America,— 
sixty-two from America alone,—gathered at little Deva, 
and climbed the hill to the ruined castle, to dedicate a 
stone and a tablet to his memory. Buda-Pesth, Kolozs- 
var, and Deva itself welcomed the pilgrims with music, 
processions, addresses, Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
all taking part. In his memorial address the beloved 
Bishop Ferencz, present successor of David, said: “To 
the spirit of Francis David, unfaltering and uncompro- 
mising in the search for truth, we dedicate this stone. 
This is the main source of our reverence for him,—his 
spirit of dauntless truth-seeking; this, and not any spe- 
cific truth revealed by him and accepted by us. All such 
verities are likely to be surpassed by a future generation, 
even as we have ourselves transcended articles of faith 
that were an integral part of his teaching.” 

Not his truth, but his quest; not his faith, but his 
spirit! There spoke the true inheritor of his spirit. 
We, too, are inheritors of it, and with his own country- 
men, but in far greater measure than they, we have in- 
herited the fruits of that spirit, the happy results of the 
principle for which he suffered and died. When comes, 
by and by, the right moment for the better memorial to 
be raised,—a chapel at Deva, a statue at Kolozsvar, 
—should not the Unitarians of America and those of 
England join hands with the church in his own land, to 
honor the reformer, hero, and martyr who, at Torda, 
in 1568, made the great plea for liberty and toleration 
in religion? 

RocHESTER, N.Y. 


Obedience and Liberty. 


BY REV. WILLiAM H. PULSFORD. 


There is nothing more sad than when a man, with a 
right to his own initiative, and with noble intentions, 
issues orders like a free creature and finds himself hope- 
lessly incompetent to carry out what he knows to be 
good and true, because he has not learned to discipline 
himself, because he has not taught himself obedience, 
because he has never schooled himself to take his life 
in his own hands and send it, unerring, swift, sure, in 
the face often of his desires and whims and temptations, 
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towards a free man’s goal, sitting like Plato’s driver 
behind the fiery team of his impulses, but ordering the 
way they shall go, having taught them to obey the com- 
mands and fulfil the aspirations and ideals of his soul. 
He who cannot obey himself is a slave. 

There is no way in which you can drift into freedom. 
You cannot establish liberty by doing just what you 
like. You cannot raise a commonwealth on whims or 
build a religion on crank notions. You can do none of 
these things in life save by one road, by patiently, loyally, 
obediently, learning what has gone before you, making it 
your own, and, in your own experience, discovering its 
value and its defects, until the wisdom whose chains and 
whose fetters were at first heavy about you brings you 
where you may trust your own soul and gives you the 
ability to obey the dictates of the high things that your 
soul shows you. Thus at length, through obedience, you 
become free to grow into the fulness of the stature of 
your manhood. Alike in the individual and in the state, 
obedience, first to what has gone before and then as self- 
mastery, to your own true life is the only gateway to 
freedom. * 


Half Slave and Half Free. 


BY REV. THEODORE D. BACON. 


“A house divided against itself cannot stand. I be- 
lieve this government cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free.” So said Lincoln more than half 
a century ago. 

The special industrial conditions of which he spoke 
have passed away; but, if we apply his thoughts mutatis 
mutandis to our present industrial conditions, not only 
this saying, but the whole “divided house”’ speech, teems 
with significance. 

Why is it that we are in such a state of perpetual 
industrial disorder, which from time to time approaches 
civil war, and which seems to increase in violence, not- 
withstanding all the efforts to improve conditions? 

The vast majority of our industrial workers are foreign 
born. They come here stolid, accustomed to low wages 
and unquestioning obedience. Shortly after landing, 
long before they can speak the language of our country, 
they are employed at wages largely in excess of anything 
they have ever received before, living often in what, to 
them, is comfort, and yet they become turbulent and 
unruly, ready to strike for higher wages at a moment’s 
notice, and breaking forth into violence if their demands 
are not granted. 

What possesses them? When they are so much better 
off than they ever were in their lives before, why can’t 
they be contented? 

Often while they complain of low wages and hard 
usage, they join labor unions and pay large sums for 
dues, and submit to treatment from their leaders which 
is often dishonest and tyrannical and which may involve 
great hardship. Not only do they submit, they hold 
fast to their unions with passionate loyalty, even when 
they suffer for it. Loyalty to their employers, on the 
contrary, is almost unheard of, even when, in addition 
to good wages, they receive many -considerable benefits, 
from play-grounds to old-age pensions. 

Is not the fundamental difficulty that these men are 
only half free, and are struggling, blindly often, to attain 
the other half of their freedom? Personal and political 
freedom they have, but not industrial freedom. The 
wage-worker in modern industry is not treated as a 
freeman, but as a ‘“‘hand,’”’ sometimes as a machine. 
So exactly is his treatment like a machine at times that 
frequently, if wages go up, machines are put in to do his 
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work. ‘The best of his waking hours, the best of his 
strength, are given to work in which he has neither voice 
nor interest. He has no freedom to say what he shall 
do or how he shall do it. He is simply to do as he is 
told. There is nothing to stir his loyalty even, for 
there is nothing for him to be loyal to, but an invisible 
corporation, a mere machine of which he is a cog. 

He is not bound to work for this particular corpora- 
tion, but the only alternative is another of the same 
kind, and all this for the whole of his working life. With 


rare exceptions this is all that he has to which to look. 


forward. ‘This may not be wage slavery, but it is a good 
deal like wage serfdom, if slavery is too strong a word. 

Is it any wonder, then, that wage-earners strike, and 
strike again, no matter how high their wages? Is it 
any- wonder that they form labor unions and fight for 
them and with them, since only through them can they 
achieve whatever ends they have in view, and since 
here alone is that which appeals to their sense of loyalty 
and to their love of liberty? Is it strange even that 
they should ask why they should do the work and others 
reap the profits, and should come to believe that it is 
their labor alone which has created the value, and that 
the property of right belongs to them? Believing this,— 
and it has an element of truth in it,—believing this, as 
many do believe it, and many more half believe it, we 
can understand how deeds of violence in behalf of ‘‘labor”’ 
are to them nearly or quite justified, and men like Hay- 
wood or the McNamaras are not only excused, but 
regarded as heroes and as martyrs in the cause. 

The tremendous appeal of the I. W. W. lies in the 
fact that it aims at something more than the mere in- 
crease of wages, that it works for the ownership and con- 
trol of the industry by the wage-earners themselves, 
and that it seeks to accomplish this by bringing together 
all the workers in that industry, not simply the members 
of one trade. Freedom and solidarity are the cries that 
move them. Even their banner, ‘‘No God, No Master,” 
expresses in crudest form their aspiration for freedom. 
All the God they have ever known has been one who, 
through priest or rabbi, demanded submission. 

The I. W. W. cannot succeed, not only because of the 
atrocity of its methods, but also because of the impossi- 
bility of its ultimate aim, which is a loose federation of 
all industries, these being owned by the laborers and 
constituting the government; but the underlying im- 
pulse, the demand for a share in the control as well as 
in the profits of industry by the wage-workers in it, 
cannot be ignored, but must in some way be granted if 
industrial peace is to be achieved. 

“This government cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free.” ‘This industrial vassalage reaches 
far beyond the mere wage-worker: it is the characteristic 
form of business, both industrial and commercial, of our 
day. Everywhere responsibility is centred in one 
highly paid official, while as far as possible the rest, 
whether they get wages or salaries, are reduced to mere 
clerical or mechanical ‘‘hands”’ or tools. 

It has been well said that, while our political system 
is democratic, our commercial and industrial organiza- 
tion is feudal. Our coal barons, and the like, have been 
well named. Nominally they are mere heads of cor- 
porations, subject to the will of the stockholders, but 
practically the stockholders have about as much to say 
about the management as the States General had to 
say about the management of France in the time of 
Louis XIV. 

In many cases this organization of industry has had 
brilliant results, but such a condition cannot endure. 
A house thus divided against itself cannot stand. Either 
the government must be feudalized to accord with our 
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industries, or our industries must be made democratic 
to accord with our government. 

It is needless to say which is to be the outcome. ‘The 
stars in their courses fight against feudal tyranny, though 
it may seem to triumph for the moment. 

Even though it mean loss of efficiency, even that price 
would have to be paid; but it will not mean this in the 
end. ‘The experience of centuries has shown that tyranny 
and arbitrary power, though sometimes they succeed 
brilliantly for a time, end in weakness and decay. The 
free and loyal devotion of the many accomplishes greater 
results than the most skilful management of human 
machines. 

SALEM, Mass. 


God with Us. 


BY SARAH E. BURTON. 


Our Father and our Mother God, 
Whose majesty and might 

So blind and dazzle human eyes, 
They miss love’s steady light, 


How often when beneath the rod 
A sudden strength we feel, 

And tender, loving arms, unseen, 
Round the crushed spirit steal! 


It is our heavenly Mother’s love, 
Her sorrow for our woe, 

That to her bosom clasps us close 
And closer at each blow. 


O holy Two-in-One, we pray 
For a full consciousness 

That all within a storm-tossed life 
Is Thy divine caress. 


And joyous hours are still more bright 
For Thy encircling love, 

Which lends a glow to eye and smile 
Of all who round us move. 


Our Father and our Mother God, 
How light the cross will be! 

Each tear a mirror for Thy face, 
Borne consciously with Thee! 


The Peril of a Safe Theology.* 


BY HERBERT ALDEN YOUTZ. 


In a thoughtful piece of literature, ‘‘’The Preliminaries,” 
contributed by Miss Comer to the Atlantic Monthly for 
October, 1910, we have a convincing illustration, in 
terms of life, of the universal demand for automatic 
safety and its intrinsic weakness.) The story deals with 
the fortunes of two lovers, who are held back from the 
consummation of their hearts’ desire by prudential con- 
siderations urged on both sides., Fond parents, admit- 
ting the obvious fitness of the marriage, at the same time 
poison the atmosphere of the romance, as well as the 
peace of their own lives, by dread apprehensions of pos- 
sible miscarriage of plans or fatal taint or weakness of 
character. They tacitly demand guaranteed insurance 
against all possible evil before life can be sanctioned and 
accepted as blessed. The apprehensions are aggravated 
by a grim tragedy of justice that has overtaken the head 
of one family and imbittered life. All see life’s prob- 
lems through morbid eyes, all save one. The father of 
the woman, a convict behind prison walls, has learned 
in suffering and meditation the true philosophy of life,— 
the philosophy of life’s inevitable risks. He reverses 
the nervous prudential counsel of the others, with their 
nameless fear for the future. The highest point of the 
dramatic movement of the story is his counsel addressed 


* Extracts from an article in the Harvard Theological Review. 
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to the youth, who visits him in prison on the delicate 
mission of asking for the hand of his daughter :— 

“They haven’t the point of view. It is life that is 
the great adventure,—not love, not marriage, not busi- 
ness. ‘They are just chapters in the book. The main 
thing is to take the road fearlessly,—to have courage to 
live one’s life... . That is the great word. Don’t you 
see what ails your father’s point of view, and my wife’s? 
One wants absolute security in one way for Ruth: the 
other wants absolute security in another way for you. 
And security—why, it’s just the one thing a human being 
cannot have, the thing that’s the damnation of him if 
he gets it! ‘The reason it is so hard for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven is that he has that false 
sense of security. ‘To demand it just disintegrates a man. 
I don’t know why,—it does. ... The mastery of life 
comes with the knowledge of our power to endure. You 
are safe only when you can stand everything that can 
happen to you. Endurance is the measure of the man. 

. Courage is security. There is no other kind.” 

The point of view of life as an adventure points to a 
principle of faith,—faith and strength and insight born 
of the needs of the moment,—which seems to me a neg- 
lected factor in many of our closed and rigid systems 
of interpretation of life. For every specific spiritual 
situation as it arises there is a new insight born of the 
new experience. No standardized interpretation ex- 
presses the whole truth of such an hour. Like the manna 
of the wilderness, if we try to preserve our spiritual truth 
for days ahead, it spoils on our hands. Faith is the only 
mental attitude that overcomes the world—not security! 
The voluntary acceptance of life seems somehow to 
precede and condition our proofs and certainties. Secur- 
ity, whether purchased by riches or rank or rationalism 
or other automatic means of safety, tends to create a 
sense of ease which is the menace of the soul. We must 
work out our salvation in any realm if we want the dis- 
tinctive reward of that realm. Certain personal capac- 
ities and creative moral insights and sympathies shrink 
and shrivel when they are over-subsidized by external 
securities. 

One effect of the demand for automatic safety is seen 
in the history of the mightiest and most precious impulse 
of life, the religious nature. ‘The larger half of Christen- 
dom is organized on the principle that we need an infalli- 
ble guidance for life; that religion, with its issues of 
eternal life and death, is too fateful a matter to be trusted 
to the limitations of our hard-won wisdom; that here 
at least we must know before we act. We are all famil- 
iar with the mechanical logic by which J. H. Newman 
satisfied his soul that there must be somewhere an auto- 
matic safety-device for religious hearts longing for cer- 
tainty. That logic led Newman into the only eccle- 
siastical fellowship which guaranteed infallible guidance. 
The guarantee of safety first, life and trust afterward,— 
millions of people nominally allege this principle as 
fundamental and inevitable in life’s deepest concerns. 
Of course, history alone can vindicate or disprove its 
merits, and the history is open to us all. 

On the other hand, the Protestant wing of Christen- 
dom is in nominal revolt against external religious guar- 
antees, and avows its purpose to rest life upcn faith, 
which shall win its own certainties. But, alas! for the 
logic of Protestantism, there is an unformulated dialectic 
in human nature which leads straight back to the safety- 
device. A hundred years or so after the Protestant 
movement had challenged the automatic safety of the 
Catholic Church in the name of “salvation by faith,” 
the Bible appeared in the light of ‘‘an infallible rule of 
faith and practice’; and either avowedly or nominally 
that is the réle which the Christian Scriptures play in 
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the religious life of the multitude to-day. We will have 


a safety contrivance to guard personal life in its deepest 
issues. We will have authority as the highest court 
of appeal. Either Holy Church or Holy Bible must 
furnish a principle of infallible security. The conse- 
quences for Protestant theology of thus dealing with 
the Bible as a ‘divinely given revelation,’—an authori- 
tative text-book,—and not as a transcript of the reali- 
ties of human experience in its religious development, 
have been immense. Surely the theologies of the future 
will trust the revelations of God that come to the moral 
heroes of old, even though we test their knowledge of 


. Spiritual things by the same psychological and episte- 


mological canons that we bring to our own religious 
experiences. 

When in our preaching and teaching we so far dis- 
regard this principle of faith and freedom that we tacitly 
standardize our theology, we do so in response to the 
demand for an automatic safety-device. This substi- 
tution of a mechanical theology for a spiritual is based 
upon a fallacious theory of knowledge, and it works harm. 
It is founded upon a bad philosophy and a shallow analy- 
sis of the whole problem of knowledge. 
interpretation of spiritual truth is conditioned upon all 
sides by theories of sacred history, inspiration, infallible 
sources, divine tokens, revealed truth, and safe stand- 
ards of doctrine, we virtually so subsidize our thinking 
about spiritual reality that a healthy spirituality and 
a stalwart theology are hardly possible. A really safe 
theology, like a safe chemistry, is one which faces the 
facts of life and their laws, and gives the profoundest 
account of them of which the mind is capable. It rec- 
ognizes that the law of life is growth, and asks no other 
guarantee than that of faithful living and faithful think- 
ing. 

The Christianizing of the Orient in this missionary age 
requires a recognition of types of mind and types of 
meaning which a rigid theological method does not rec- 
ognize. If Jesus Christ and his message of God’s love 
is to dominate and save Eastern civilizations with their 
millions of needy people, they must be allowed to rein- 
terpret our blessed gospel in forms of life and thought 
which our orthodoxies do not know, and we must recog- 
nize the heterodox ways in which God is already mani- 
festing himself in the hearts of these people. We imperil 
a world message by parochial thinking. ‘There are 
diversities of operations, but it is the same God which 
worketh all in all.’ Does this not mean that the God 
who works in Islam and in Buddhism is the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ? It may well be that the truth 
of God and his Son will come back to us from the East 
with new depths of insight which our formulations never 
perceived. Norigid orthodoxy can deal sympatheti- 
cally with this racial problem. 

Again, a formal and safe theology is ineffective in 
dealing with the marvellous developments of ethical, 
social, economic, and industrial life about us. Christi- 


anity and the church are, measurably at least, losing - 


the most splendid opportunity that history has offered 
to spiritualize life and bring to it the vision and the 
power of God in Christ, because we insist that the pro- 
found modern movements must conform to our ortho- 
dox interpretation of Christianity, formulated under the 
influence of other social ideals. ‘Thank God for pro- 
phetic men in the ministry who get their vision of God 
and the spiritual meaning of Christ in the life of to-day; 
whose measure of the divine revelation and redemption 
is not a safe orthodoxy, but the whole range of human 
need, the whole development of human life. Thank 
God for ministers of Christ who see that the social life 
of to-day is as much God’s as the social life of the past; 
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who believe that God speaks to us and leads us as directly 
and authoritatively in our thought and life as he has 
spoken in the thought which we have inherited from the 
past, so inspiringly set forth in our Bibles. When we 
face this truth squarely, we shall no longer raise such 
issues as ‘‘Christianity or socialism’’ and “Christianity 
or economic reform,’’ but our Christianity will be seen 
to include all these problems and the principles for their 
solution as well. 


An Attitude toward Life. 


BY JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


Some one has said, It does not greatly matter what 
are our circumstances; what matters is the attitude we 
take toward those circumstances. Indeed, that is the 
only thing that does greatly matter. 

For an every-day example: It is not very important 
that it rains, or does not-rain, upon the pleasure trip we 
had planned; whether our dinner is very appetizing or 
rather unpalatable. But, if we have no more self-control 
than to call heaven and earth to witness that our pleasure 
is spoiled or our dinner is not to our taste,—making our- 
selves and everybody near us miserable because we are 
such sad victims of fate,—that matters a good deal, 
for our attitude toward these minor miseries is distinctly 
an ignoble attitude. Or to take a somewhat larger illus- 
tration: It was not particularly impressive, though we 
pitied the poor girl with all our hearts, that Marie Bash- 
kirtseff should have filled so many pages of her journal 
with outcries against Providence, who had sent a growing 
deafness to her,—to her, Marie Bashkirtseff, the beauty 
and the genius, who ought to have been treated with 
far greater respect by ‘‘Them Above.” Alas! ‘This is 
a common complaint. Why should trouble come to us, 
to us of all the children of men? Why did it not come to 
somebody else? By the way, we never ask if that other 
fellow would have enjoyed the trouble, which we so much 
resent, any better. In truth, when we think of it, why 
should it not come to us? Was any immunity from trouble 
ever pledged to us, as the favored children of heaven? 
The old Stoic knew better than this. Epictetus said in 
substance: There are two handles by which we can take 
up our afflictions: one by which the annoyance can be 
endured, and one by which it cannot be endured. See 
to it that you take it by the handle with which the 
trouble can be met and ignored, or else made light of. 
Marcus Aurelius, who knew that even in a palace, as 
well as in a hovel, life may be lived well, said: ‘Begin 
the morning by saying to thyself, I shall meet with the 
busybody, the ungrateful, arrogant, deceitful, envious, 
unsocial. All these things happen to them by reason of 
their ignorance of what is good and evil. But I who have 
seen the nature of the good that it is beautiful, and of 
the bad that it is ugly, and of the nature of him that 
does wrong that it is akin to me, ... I can neither be 
injured by any of them, nor can I be angry with my 
kinsman, nor hate him.” 

It may well be that there is something too high, too 
austere, too proud in the utterances of the Stoics. In- 
deed, great as is my admiration for them, I think there is 
a bit too much of such pride of intellect. Man is not a 
God, that he should be quite so sure of himself. Per- 
haps a little more modesty becomes us,—the modesty 
that is inherent in Christianity. Surely, a little true 
humility would mix well with that essentially stoical 
doctrine: Grin and bear it. As Mrs. Browning says it, 
we may well ask for ‘‘So much patience as a blade of grass 
grows by, Contented ’neath the heat and cold.”’ Some- 
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thing more than a defiance of the evils that every day be- 
fall us, something more than a proud resolve to meet 
our fate and vanquish it, is in the attitude suggested. 
Is there not a hint of braggadocio in Henley’s oft-quoted, 
and certainly rather thrilling, verse?— 


“Tt matters not how straight the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the Master of my fate, 
I am the Captain of my soul.” 


Very good, very stirring lines! We should be captains 
of our souls, in the sense that we should feel ourselves 
stronger than our circumstances. As Maeterlinck—not 
in his plays, where everyone is stumbling about in self- 
ignorance and ignorance of others, and consequently 
often makes a sad mess of it, but in his prose books, and 
particularly in ‘‘Wisdom and Destiny ’’—shows, like the 
great Stoics, that nothing outside of a man’s own nature 
need really disturb him. But perhaps what I have in 
mind is an attitude even better than this, less arrogant, and, 
shall we say, less presumptuous, and hence better suited 
to one conscious of his human limitations, and a depend- 
ence on a higher Will than his own,—that Will in which, 
as Dante knew, is our peace. 

It has recently been my rare fortune to come upon 
a statement, never printed and not indeed meant for 
general circulation, which strikes me as a very genuine 
“human document,’”—a document, indeed, so noble and 
so valuable, because such self-revealings are for the 
healing of the nations, that it seems to me right and 
fitting to draw upon it as a remarkable exposition of my 
subject. This young man—for I think he was not at all 
old—wrote this statement, which he calls ‘‘The Conquest 
of Fate,” in a sanatorium, surrounded by very ill and dy- 
ing persons, with the shadow of death falling upon him- 
self, every day folding him more closely and certainly— 
for he knew the end—within its dark circles. Yet 
there is not a bit of morbidness or sense of injury to be 
found in his words. It is almost as if he were writing 
from the outside, and had not entered that cold shadow 
which was so fast falling upon him. It is remarkable 
for the note it sounds, not merely the note of a high cour- 
age, which Henley and Stevenson had under ‘“‘the blud- 
geonings of fate,’’ but, I think, remarkable for its adop- 
tion of an attitude toward life which seems even nobler 
still—the attitude of affiliation with our trouble, and 
a learning, through the mystery of pain, the higher lesson, 
not merely of a grim, stoical endurance of it, but of a 
cheerful recognition of its possible service to our souls, 
—in the long run, the only thing which counts. It is not 
merely the agony of the cross endured, but its loftier 
meanings, the divine lessons of sorrow for mind and heart. 

This young man took as his text—I think he was a 
clergyman, but, whatever his position, he was a preacher 
in the Universal Church—this statement from ‘“‘ The Ac- 
count of a Journey among the Cave Dwellings of the 
Great Plateau’’: ‘‘Our most valued treasures were gath- 
ered from the rubbish mounds. Here it was we found 
the most perfect pieces of pottery, the bone and stone 
implements, the sandals, the pieces of feathered cloth,— 
in a word, the relics which, better than the houses, told us 
what the people were like, and how they spent their time.” 
The writer applies these significant words to people he 
has seen ina sanatorium: ‘‘They represented the rubbish 
heap of life There were found here realities and revela- 
tions which, in the same great beauty, I found nowhere 
else, which have been to me precious evidences of the 
genius and the destiny of man.” He does not refer 
so much to their courage, as to “‘a fundamental attitude 
of mind, a way of looking at the whole of things, which 
these men come to take, and which I think a good way, 
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and a true. They come to recognize something against 
which they are powerless,—fate, or necessity, or le bon 
Dieu, or the law of Nature. Foolish people struggle 
against it. The wise make it a friend and conquer by 
affiliation. ... To make his fate his friend, to make his 
peace with it, to fit his will to it, to learn to see such beauty 
as it has, to find one’s self anew in it,—this is to find 
life good and on one’s side. By acquiescence, by rec- 
onciliation, by affiliation, they find the comfort and the 
power and the life, which no way else they find. They 
conquer best by peace. So, too, men master death. 
They have been faced by death. They have seen it 
there, six months, a year, a two years’ distance off: they 
shrank from it, they have gone out to it, they have made 
friends with it, and then they have come back—to what? 
to ‘practise immortality.’ I have seen them do it. 
With naught in this world before them, no praise, no 
blame, no loss, and no reward, they live as if they had 
the whole world to gain. Zealous for all that is desirable, 
conserving ambitions which this life can never gratify, 
eager to cultivate their own individualities, with interested 
and earnest aspect, they take the pathway which leads 
down to death. ... I see man clutched by death. I see 
him stand upon his feet. I hear him say: ‘Have I but 
little time and narrow place in which to play my part, 
then I'll play that part well. Have I but little chance 
to get my song or hearing among men, then I'll pitch 
that song high.’ I see him live that out. I feel quite 
sure that that man cannot die.”’ 

Words like these need no poor comment of mine. 
One who has made friends with death has become af- 
filiated with sorrow, has passed by the gateway of pain 
into those broad, fair spaces of the soul where, like holy 
Rabia,—while saints of lesser degree said they “‘bore 
God’s chastening rod,’’—he knows not he is chastised 
at all. Already on earth is he practising immortality. 

Substantially the same position is taken in that most 
beautiful and illuminating of recent religious books, 
Prof. Josiah Royce’s “Sources of Religious Insight,’’— 
a volume so wise, so suggestive, and so convincing that 
some of us feel that here at last (more indeed than in 
William James’s keen and delightful “Varieties of Relig- 
ious Experience”) has the case of spiritual religion found 
its ablest defender and its most profound expositor. 
Now Mr. Royce by no means ignores trouble or trial, 
and in no sort presents life as “a moral holiday’’—the 
phrase is a happy one of Mr. James, describing the atti- 
tude of those who are seemingly mere lookers-on in a hap- 
hazard Vienna of a world, without any personal duties. 
No, Mr. Royce admits that there are very dark ills of 
life, which not only are there, but—let us carefully mark 
this—are absolutely “‘essential to the highest life.” 
There is no foolish ignoring of evil, as perhaps a partial 
good, or the absence of good, or something merely nega- 
tive,—or whatever charming fallacy is just now uppermost 
in some so-called ‘‘new thought.” Evils, ills, troubles 
are here, and here for a purpose. ‘Our attitude toward 
them constitutes, above all, on the very highest levels of 
our reasonableness a very great part of our attitude 
toward the whole problem of life. In the presence of 
these idealized evils man, the destroyer, becomes man, 
the creator. Such cases of ill are true sources of insight. 
They make for salvation.” 

In reading the ‘Letters of George Meredith” I have 
been greatly impressed by finding something of this 
same attitude toward life and its many and grievous 
calamities, which certainly fell abundantly upon him. Of 
course it did not need these letters to tell us that George 
Meredith was a great man. ‘That is revealed in his novels, 
in spite of his sometimes almost unpardonable style, with 
its wilful eccentricities and audacities and its occasional 
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unintelligibleness. Meredith was no whiner, no chronic 
grumbler. Evidently he consumed his own smoke. 
His attitude is not exactly that of Henley, accepting 
“the bludgeonings of fate,” with forehead “bloody, but 
not bowed.” Writing to Leslie Stephen, perhaps his 
very dearest friend outside of his own family, who was 
then just waiting for death, Meredith says: ‘What 
I most wish for you, I know you have,—fortitude to meet 
a crisis, and its greater task to endure. I find nothing 
to regret in the going at my age. ... We who have loved 
the motion of legs and the sweep of the winds, we come 
to this. But, for myself, I will own that it is the natural 
order. There is no irony in nature.” And to the 
Countess of Lython he writes: ‘‘Whatever the heart 
clings to lays it open to grief, of necessity in such a world 
as ours; but whatever the soul embraces gives peace 
and is permanent. But that comes to us after many 
battles, or only to the strong mind which does not require 
them for enlightenment.” 

Is not this the open secret—eopen at least to one who 
after long struggle has conquered a peace for himself, 
and out of his agony and bloody sweat (Meredith himself 
uses the phrase after he had attained the peaceful accept- 
ance of what life offered him) has reached that souls’ em- 
bracing of sorrow that alone can give peace? Embracing 
the ill,—that is, the affiliation with it which the young 
man had reached in the sanatorium,—not fighting it, 
not merely enduring it, but embracing it,—in this way, 
and in this way alone, can be attained that quality which 
belongs to all noblest souls,—the wisdom of benevolence, 
and the benevolence of wisdom. 

Why, -have we not seen, have we not understood, 
this brave man smiling at death, affiliating himself with it, 
embracing the coming evil, and, when he sees the inevi- 
table, loving it; this brave woman, with the smile sadder 
than all tears, laying her beloved dead away, and then, 
like—Madonna of Comfort—another Florence Nightin- 
gale, the Lady of the Lamp, going to hospital and prison 
with the word of consolation, the touch of peace? Not 
knowing that their faces shine, they who have found 
peace in his will become to us who grope on the lower 
levels a freshly incarnated Word, and, once again, this 
Word is the light of men; for their attitude toward life— 
brave, patient, serene—has made us see that the only 
way to learn the high mystery of pain is to become af- 
filiated with our trouble, to embrace our sorrow as a friend, 
and so at last to recognize that this very struggle with the 
dark problem of evil may be absolutely essential to our 
truest and noblest life. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


The Long Vista. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


From a favorite window opens a long vista that, with 
the beautiful straightness of a sincere purpose, runs 
directly away into the sunset. Thoreau always inclined 
to walk westward by instinct. It is ‘impossible to im- 
agine this vista running in any other direction. It is 
bordered by a pretty woodland on both sides, fringed 
with ferns and sheltering shady nooks where wild flowers 
abound in spring. 

It passes into solitude under woven branches, favorite 
haunts of nesting birds, and where bluejays and crows 
make a winter harbor. The country through which it 
passes is unimportant, but its westward trend trans- 
figures its end toward the close of day where the long 
lingering of the light and unexampled splendor of color 
fades reluctantly into shadow. 

There are no spectral snow mountains to fade ghostlike 
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into the dim, crepuscular majesty of night, only a hill 
that sinks like a kneeling camel to prepare for sleep; no 
grandeur in the vista, only a homely charm; no crags 
or peaks or tumbling cataracts or wild beauty, just a 
familiar path that changes under the changing light and 
shade and when the furtive moonlight steals in to illu- 
mine it with wavering gleams. 

But its familiarity makes its charm. Its friendliness 
is felt as a gentle presence. It greets you with a good- 
night and a good morrow, gentle and soothing and placid. 
You shudder at the thought that some day a tall brick 
factory chimney may be belching black smoke at its 
glorified and sun-smitten end, when the sylvan deities 
would, all weeping, turn their backs and flee as the 
pirate flag waved above; but at present it is immune 
from sacrilege and preserves its woodland charm. 

When the blue distance comes out and the sunny sky 
arches over, it seems a good and gracious part of one’s 
life—an outlet from care and perplexity, a relief from 
monotonous dulness. It is always there, that sky gate, 
even in winter when the boughs are weighted with snow 
and the path is of untrodden purity. It is the path 
through which you can escape and find your better self 
with fresh poetic impulses, new thoughts, and belated 
inspirations. You can tell it things you would not whisper 


to any mortal ear, you can confide in its sympathy and . 


discretion when it speaks of a way of escape out of the 
toil and moil of life. 

The vista has a certain transfiguring effect on those 
who enter it that is singular enough. The old codger, 
bent crooked, bearing his hoe and basket, his ragged 
coat over his arm, acquires dignity, even beauty, as the 
flames of sunset play round him. Long you watch him, 
as he seems to cast off the rags and tatters of this mortal 
life, its meanness, and abasement, and poor conditions, 
and to acquire a new manhood, something that touched 
his soul vaguely in his far-off youth. 

You notice, too, a poor scrub-woman with a pitiful 
little bundle of work-a-day clothes held in the crook of 
her arm, as wearily she passes down the vista until the 
radiant light of the sunset catches her, and turns her 
poor torn gown into lovely, diaphanous robes. She her- 
self is just the figure the vista needs to make a complete 
picture. How little she knows the part she is playing in 
your fancy piece, and that, though poor and plain to 
herself, she is really an essential touch of beauty in the 
landscape! : 

“Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown 
Of thee from the hill-top looking down,”— 
says Emerson. 

So the people passing down the vista are quite unaware 
of the pictures they make or the way the sunset light 
caresses them into loveliness. 

Occasionally young lovers stroll that way,—the maid 
in her white gown, without a hat, showing slim and 
girlish in the flicker of shade, while the light plays in 
among the loose locks of her hair. What a bit of human 
story is the vista then, what memories, dreams, hopes, 
prayers, seem to gather round it, where the sunset 
turns to home light and love light, and the evening star 
comes out simply to bless the tranquil scene! 

How little they know they are playing the most beau- 
tiful part in the great world drama, and that the sky 
bends gently down to ratify their union as they stroll 
smilingly toward their destiny! 

And then what know we of the unconscious part we 
play, the suggestions we offer, the lives we stimulate 
or deter as we go down our own vista to the vanishing 
point, where we all are so mystically to disappear one 
day. Then what seems mean and common-place to our- 
selves may have a kind of magical beauty to those who 
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are watching: a compensatory light may fall about us 
as we go toward sunset. Every day has its sunset, and, 
if some are clouded, the majority transfigure heaven and 
earth. So human lives lose their poor, meagre, depressing 
aspect when seen down the long vista of years that 
soften and obliterate so many errors, mistakes, and 
delusions, and bring the wiser mind, the larger outlook. 
We all need a little of idealized, poetic light thrown upon 
us to soften the hard, common, angular outlines. We 
need a new perspective when we look at others, even 
those with whom we are most familiar: we even need it 
when we strive to look at ourselves, to judge ourselves 
justly and impartially. And, looking down the vista of 
our life, we see how love has arrayed us in merits not our 
own, has cast divine gleams of pity and tenderness upon 
our imperfections and shortcomings. It is love, human 
and divine, that has created the shady resting places, 
the ferny banks, the springs of cool water, the little 
flowery dells where we set our feet amid earth’s jewels. 
It is love that has woven the tree boughs above our head, 
and sprinkled the velvet turf with flecks of sunshine. 
Love has sung to us in the notes of robins and thrushes 
and bluebirds, has brought to us balsamic odors from 
the pines, and created for us delicious resting places 
away from the heat. 

It is love that made the distant hill-top like a stepping- 
stone into heaven. It has dried our tears, and soothed 
away our despair, and bound up the bleeding wounds 
of the heart. Not a moment in the path of our vista 
has divine goodness left us alone. Patience, kindness, 
forbearance have walked with us, have been lavished 
upon us often when unmerited, as the amber sunlight 
steals in and lights the sombre hollows and damp glens 
of the woodland. 

It is a little sad, perhaps, to know that we shall come 
before long to the very end of the vista and mount the 
hill, and then descend, never to return. But the radiance 
of sunset, perchance, will abide with us until we have found 
that country beyond, of which we have often dreamed, 
and where love will still hold us by the hand and bring 
us to our appointed place. 


Spiritual Life. 


We may know that all is right with us so long as we 
can hear the music of God at the heart of things.—M. 
Franklin Ham. 


rd 


Poor hints and sketches of souls as we are, we have need 
to help each other to gaze at the blessed heavens instead 
of peering into each other’s eyes to find out the motes.— 
George Eliot. P 


Not to know what happened before we were born is 
always to remain a child: to know, and blindly to adopt 
that knowledge as an implicit rule of life, is never to be 
a man.—Chatfield. 


We cannot overstate our debt to the past, but the 
moment has the supreme claim. ‘The past is for us, but 
the sole terms on which it can become ours are its sub- 
ordination to the present.—Emerson. 


wt 


The courage to be just, the courage to be honest, the 
courage to resist temptation, the courage to do one’s 
duty,—this is the moral courage that characterizes the 
highest order of manhood and womanhood: it is the 
courage without which no great, permanent success in 
life is achieved.— Samuel Smiles. 
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Literature. 


A CONFEDERATE Giri’s Diary. By 
Sarah Morgan Dawson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2 net—Many books 
have been written to portray the life of young 
girls in the North during the Civil War, and 
we have grown familiar with details of the 
excitement of the first enlistments, the sewing 
circles and lint-pickings, fairs for the Sanitary 
Commission, anxiety for the boys at the front, 
and the reports of distant tragedies that 
carried lifelong sorrow into Northern homes. 
There could hardly be a greater contrast, 
however, than the life of the Confederate 
girl of the same period, here depicted in the 
most natural and graphic language, just as 
confided to her diary when experiences were 
fresh and emotion ran-high. Sarah Morgan 
Dawson was the daughter of Judge Thomas 
Gibbes Morgan, who had been Collector of 
the Port of New Orleans, and in 1861 was 
Judge of the District Court at Baton Rouge. 
He disapproved of secession, but was loyal 
to his State. He died in November, 1861, 
leaving at the family home in Baton Rouge 
only his widow and three daughters, one of 
them married, with five children. These 
Southern women experienced actual war, 
meeting its privations, enduring its suffering, 
witnessing its horrors. ‘The diary is of in- 
terest for several reasons. It is a human 
document, frank and unforced; it is a photo- 
graphic presentation of daily life during 
such a period, with all its reactions from 
grief or anxiety to merriment and girlish, 
light-hearted frolics; and it is a faithful reve- 
lation of the mind of a Southern girl, shrink- 
ing, proud, brave, when occasion offered. 
The story of the needless, foolish duel in 
which one of the brothers was killed in the 
early days of the war indicates better than 
explanations could how the people regarded 
duelling. Entirely characteristic is the story 
of the accident, when a horse, driven past a 
camp of soldiers, was startled by a shot, ran, 
and snapped a rein. The writer was thrown 
out and severely injured; but, in spite of her 
suffering, her chief anxiety was to know if 
her feet showed when she was thrown. 
Hardly less typical of the fascination of 
Southern girls and the impetuosity of South- 
ern lovers is the story of her sister Miriam’s 
experience. Miriam staked herself in a 
game of cards, and lost, intending the bet as 
the merest joke. The young man, however, 
brought a minister ten miles through mud 
and water on a freezing evening to perform 
the ceremony, and made a scene of scenes 
when he found it wasin vain. Thus through 
varied incident the story moves on to the 
closing days of the war, when the entries are 
fewer and end with the tragedy of realized 
failure and loss, coming close upon the death 
of two dearly loved brothers. Mrs. Dawson 
was a remarkable woman. Her son, War- 


rington Dawson, who writes the introduction, |: 


tells us how his mother knitted together the 
threads of her torn life and faced the future 
bravely. At the time this diary of the war 
ends, she had not met the young English- 
man whom she afterwards married, but he 
fought under Longstreet, drawn across the 
water by sympathy with the Southern cause. 
That she lived a noble, happy life, her char- 
acter deepened and enriched by the varied 
experiences of her early years, it is easy for 
one who has read these pages to believe. 
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THE PictoriaL Lire oF Curist. By D. 
Mastroianni. Text by Ira Seymour Dodd. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2 net.— 
The story of Mastroianni is told by Ruth 
Kedzie Wood in an interesting preface. The 
artist was son of a carpenter, who as a boy 
pencilled on discarded pieces of wood and 
dreamed of Rome, until, when a little more 
than twelve years old, he followed the road 
to the Eternal City, his belongings tied up in 
a scarlet bundle. Work for a house decora- 
tor absorbed his days, sketches his evenings, 
and the art of Rome his holidays. It was 
the day of panoramas, and Mastroianni had 
opportunity to spend three months in Eng- 
land and then visit Vienna, working for a 
panorama manager. In Berlin he began to 
model wax, and the decorator and panorama 
painter became a sculptor. He became 
known as a modeller of portraits and won 
high patronage. Then he began to make 
groups with backgrounds and accessories; 
but the scenes were too difficult to be cast, 
and he knew not how to fix them in endur- 
ing material. ‘Then he experimented with 
photography, and after much experimenting 
he modelled studies in wax which drew in- 
stant attention when photographed and -ex- 
hibited. This series of pictures, commemo- 
rating the life of Jesus, is said to be his mas- 
terpiece thus far, though as Mastroianni is 
not yet forty it is too early to speak of his 
work as complete. In preparation for it, he 
acquainted himself with the people of Pales- 
tine and with the scenes he desired to depict. 
Each incident has its proper setting of wall 
or mountain, street or landscape. Every 
figure stands out in detail, and the spirit that 
inspires the composition is so serious and 
lofty that it is reflected in the handling. 


THE Socra, RuUBAIYAT OF A Bup. 
Mrs. Ambrose Madison Willis. San Fran- 
cisco: Paul Elder & Co. 75 cents.—A 
satire on social aims and methods is here 
put into Rubaiyat rhyme and metre, set off 
by taking illustrations and decorations by 
Elsie A. Harrison. With a light touch on 
fashionable follies and the necessary re- 
pression of Cupid as a matchmaker in so- 
ciety, the inevitable course of a bud is made 
plain :— 

Myself when younger heard great Argument 
About Love in a Cottage, but my bent 

Is rather for the Golf-stick than the Broom; 
Oh, the Sad Grind of a domestic Saint! 


By 


The Revelations from the Married Fold, 

Of Those who dare to speak, like Prophets 
bold, 

Lay bare this Fiction of the Simple Life— 

A Fairy Tale which Story-books have told. 


The book is well in line with other amusing 
ventures into the field of satire, published by 
this successful San Francisco firm. 


A Lane 0’ CHEER FOR Eacn Day 0’ THE 
YEAR. By John Kendrick Bangs. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.—Mr. Bangs 
has done his share to lighten up the moods 
of men and women. The world owes a debt 
of gratitude to any one who can show us how 
to take ourselves less seriously, to hold off 
some of our vexations, and even misfortunes, 
and Jaugh at them. Mr. Bangs has a kindly 
feeling for the world, and the world, in this 
instance, reciprocates. It is not always 
easy to laugh on command, and Mr. Bangs 
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has wisely, in a collection that is to last for a 
year at least, not required that we should. 
The verses are not meant to be “funny,” 
but cheering, and that they certainly are. 
Their philosophy is thoroughly sensible and 
practical: it works. ‘There are poems here, 
indeed, to fit almost every mood, gay or 
serious, and the recommendations for cheer- 
fulness are based on so many different rea- 
sons and examined from so many points of 
view that monotony is not in them. 


LADDIE, THE MASTER OF THE House. By 
Lily F. Wesselhoeft. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.20 net.—At present, stories in 
which animals: play a chief part are es- 
pecially popular, and little foxes, frolicsome 
young bears, or venturesome woodchucks 
challenge the interest of young readers 
hardly less often than the doings of boys and 
girls. It was years ago, however, that Mrs. 
Wesselhoeft proved the possibility of making 
animals leading figures in her stories, and 
Sparrow the tramp, or Jack the fire dog, had 
many companions in her books. Laddie, 
the new hero, is a beautiful, gentle, dignified 
collie, whose title, the master of the house, 
was well earned. Hardly less interesting 
are Captain Spry, Mrs. Flipflop, the silly 
goose, and the difficult muskrat family. 
Mrs. Wesselhoeft’s books have taught kind- 
ness to animals and an interest in their habits, 
but never in such a way that the lesson has 
seemed to be the principal thing. 


DonaLD KIRK, THE MoRNING RECORD 
CORRESPONDENT. By Edward Mott Wool- 
ley. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 
net.—Donald Kirk was a candidate for 
favor a vear ago in the first volume of a new 
series that bears his name. As a student at 
Larchwood Academy, a preparatory school 
on the Hudson, school affairs play their 
appropriate part in the story; but more im- 
portant in interest, perhaps, are his relations 
with the great city paper of which he is cor- 
respondent, and the adventures into which 
his desire for scoops takes him. The story 
has more than one exciting crisis, and the 
pluck, determination, and endurance of the 
young hero all go to show that peace may 
have its dangers and need for vigorous action 
no less than war. 


THe HonouraBLeE Mr. TawnisH. By 
Jeffery Farnol. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1 net—This is a spirited story of the 
days when a gentleman was supposed to go 
to a love tryst or a duel with equal animation 
and readiness, when practical jokes were 
cruelly enjoyed or bitterly resented, when 
wit was at a premium and commonplace 
virtues at a discount, when a man might 
turn highwayman for a jest and a maid 
marry in haste to exult openly at leisure. 
Romance has its fling here, and Jeffery 
Farnol is the man to make its winding paths 
interesting. The story is short, snappy, 
and cleverly put together. The four illustra- 
tions in color are by Charles E. Brock. 


THE Prees oF CiLovis. By Grace Duffie 
Boylan. Boston: Little Brown & Co. $1 
net.—This is a delicate, romantic tale, com- 
pact of magic, far-distant history, and the 
eternal desires of human nature which are 
of all time. Clovis charms all the creatures 
of field and forest. He wins the heart of the 
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stately princess who puts on homespun blue 
to walk a woodland path. At the last, it is 
in his hand that the sword of Roland blos- 
soms into flame; and it is he who makes 
tasselled corn grow in the valleys of Swabia, 
where there had been before but bristling 
spears. The story follows the lines of true 
romanice. 


Hemr. By Johanna Spyri. Translated 
by Helene S. White. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $1.50.—A holiday edi- 
tion of Heidi renews interest in a book that 
has maintained its popularity among Ameri- 
can readers ever since it was first translated, 
and may now fairly be called a classic. The 
little Swiss girl’s simplicity and naturalness 
have charmed many readers and given her 
a place among the few unforgettable child 
heroines who are never out of date nor sup- 
planted in the affection of small readers. 
The book is handsomely bound and illustrated 
in colors. As a holiday gift for a little girl 
there could hardly be anything better. 


Via Lucis AND OTHER PorEmMs. By Alice 
Harper. Nashville, Tenn.: M. E. Church 
Publishing House.—These reveries and as- 
pirations of a sincere and kindly personality 
are dedicated to Dallas Lore Sharp,— 

“Wise Teacher, Guide, and Friend... . 

You made me see anew 
The glories of the universe.” 


Miscellaneous. 


A concise Manual of Parliamentary Law is 
by Mrs. M. B. Johnson, who has been for 
many years teaching this subject to the club 
women of Philadelphia and other cities. 
Price, 25 cents. Ferris & Leach, publishers, 
29 South 7th Street, Philadelphia. 


William A. Pond & Co., 18 West 37th 
Street, New York, publish a Pipe Organ Col- 
lection, which will be welcomed by many 
students of the organ and performers on that 
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noble instrument. Wagner, Strauss, Grieg, 
Moszkowsky, Rubinstein, and other leading 
composers are here represented. Sullivan’s 
“The Lost Chord”? and Cowen’s “‘ The Better 
Land’ are given with the words. (Price: 
paper, $1.25; cloth, $1.50.) Another col- 
lection is Organ Treasury, a collection suit- 
able for church and home, published as a 
series in three volumes, of which the first, 
with twenty-one pieces, includes ‘‘Festive 
Music.” 


In the November Woman’s Home Com- 
panion the campaign for ‘‘Better Babies’’ 
is carried forward by the establishment of a 
special department for ‘‘Better Babies,’ in 
which a series of articles is to be published 
containing practical suggestions to mothers 
for the care of children contributed by au- 
thorities on the subject. Other contributions 
are: “‘ The New Freedom for Little Children,” 
by Mary Heaton Vorse, in which the author 
shows how the Montessori principle of educa- 
tion may be applied by American mothers; 
“The ‘Movies’ and the Theatre,” by Daniel 
Frohman; ‘‘My Son-in-Law’s Wife,” by a 
mother-in-law; ‘“‘Little Courtesies of Social 
Life,” by Christine Terhune Herrick; and 
“Reducing the Meat Bill,’ by a retail 
butcher. Fiction of special interest is con- 
tributed. Margaret Deland begins a new 
serial story, and other fiction is contributed 
by Mary Heaton Vorse, Quincy Germaine, 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, Patience Bevier 
Cole, and Zona Gale. 


Music Received. 


From William A. Pond & Co., 18 West 37th Street, New York, 


Sunset and Evening Star. For the piano. By M. Bilbro. 

Dream Melody. For the organ. By Harold Parsons. 

Open the Gates. Duet. By Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp. 

Sweet Genevieve. For violin and piano. By Henry 
Tucker. 

Festive March. For the organ. By William Faulkes. 

La Serenata. For the organ. By Braga-Lott. 

After Toiling. Ballad. By C. D. Blake. 

Beautiful Isle of the Sea. Song. By J. R. Thomas. 

Cradie Song. Song. By Samuel S. Aronson. 

Processional March. For the organ. By Wagner-Pearce. 

Open the Gates of the Temple. For male voices. By 
Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp. 


A new book of special interest to “Christian Register” readers 


CHARLES GORDON AMES 


A SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


EDITED BY ALICE AMES WINTER 


The first part of this book is exactly what the title indicates. 


While a boy in New 


Hampshire, the author was converted under a Free-Will Baptist revivalist, and later 


became a Baptist minister. 


He went West, 


and through the influence of some educated 


friends of liberal theological tendencies he was led to a course of reading which eventually 
brought him into affiliation with the Unitarians. 

For three years Dr. Ames was the editor of the Christian Register, and then, at the 
suggestion of James Freeman Clarke, he was chosen Dr. Clarke’s successor as minister of 


the Church of the Disciples. 


Dr. Ames describes with considerable particularity and in a very interesting manner 
the movements of his mind in the direction of religious freedom, and is always most 


reasonable and gentle in tone. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. Postage, 11 cents 


BOSTON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
By Joseph Fletcher. 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. 
Charles Dudley Underhill. 

Jesus, and Shall it ever Be. 
Dressler-Dauks. 

Just aslam. Hymnanthem. By J. R. Thomas. 

The Angels’ Song. Christmas anthem. By W. C. Will- 
jams. 

Organ Treasury of Festive Music. 

Pipe Organ Collection. 


Quartette for mixed voices. 
Solo and quartette. By 


For male quartette. By 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

**Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 


NEW YORK UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS. 
104 East 20th Street. 


Unitarian Books and Literature on sale. Li- 
brary of books on liberal religion open to readers. 

Subscriptions taken for Christian Register, Ad- 
vance, Hibbert Journal, Survey, etc. 


Always a cordial welcome to all visitors. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


"THE Department of Social Service 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation issues regularly every other 
month a publication bearing this title. 
Its purpose is to offer suggestions for 
the conduct of work for the common 
good in our churches, and also to give 
circulation to articles of value on differ- 
ent phases of the social question, some 
original contributions, and others re- 
prints from the magazines and the 
reports of various societies. 


No. 29 


BOTH SIDES OF THE SERVANT 
~ QUESTION. 


By ANNIE WINSOR ALLEN. 


This is one of the social problems which comes 
close home to a great number of American 
households. None is more complex or harder to 
solve. The supply of domestic workers is far 
less than the demand. Mistresses are too often 
unreasonable and unfair, maids are too often in- 
competent and unreliable, and there is constant 
friction between them. In this Bulletin Mrs. 
Allen has stated both sides clearly and impar- 
tially, and has also pointed out the way in 
which improvement must come. She offers a 
practical and reasonable solution of the problem, 
which ought to be closely studied with an open 
mind by both mistresses and maids, It is a 
Bulletin which will appeal especially to the Alli- 
ances and women’s clubs. 


On the inside covers of the above pam- 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issues of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Home. 
Grandmother’s Weather Bureau. 


When the baby’s eyes are stormy, 
With a pucker in between, 

Grandma shakes her head, and murmurs 
She’s afraid it’s going to rain. 


When the baby’s eyes are dancing, 
Shining like two stars with fun, 
Grandma smiles, and says she’s certain 
We shall have a spell 0’ sun! 
—Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


A Hallowe’en Invitation. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


It was her first really-truly invitation and 
correspondingly precious. The prettily dec- 
orated paper, the prettily shaped envelope, 
the prettily worded message had been duly 
discussed at the breakfast-table, at school, 
and during the outdoor play-time insisted 
upon by father for his Dillie daughter; and 
now the delighted little girl was calling 
grandma’s attention to the beauties of the 
little document (grown dingy and flabby 
from much fond handling), and the impor- 
tance of the occasion it bespoke. 

“From four to eight,’ gran’ma; and here 
it says, from out of a wreath of forget-me- 
nots and germaniums,—I do love ger- 
maniums, don’t you, gran’ma?”’ declared 
Dillie, “that ‘the pleasure of Miss Dillie 
Davis’ company is requested’; doesn’t that 
sound grown-up, gran’ma?”’ 

“Tt does, indeed,” smiled grandma; “al- 
most too grown-up for apple-ducking and 
that sort of Hallowe’en high jinks.” 

“Oh, well, that’s the way they always 
write invitations, Alyce Harding says; and 
Alyce ought to know,” explained Dillie, 
“because she gets stich lots and lots of them. 
Did you ever get any, gran’ma, when you 
were as little as me? Were you ever invited 
to Hallowe’en parties?” 

“Tnvited?”? mused grandma, dropping 
her sewing; “‘we always celebrated Hallow- 
e’en somewhere or other, but as to being 
invited,—seems to me we never wasted time 
with invitations when we were constantly 
meeting, all we school boys and girls, at 
work or in play.’ 

Suddenly grandma began to laugh so 
heartily that she had to wipe her spectacles. 

“Come to think,’ chuckled she, ‘‘we were 
once formally invited—my sisters and I— 
to a Hallowe’en patty. Do you want I 
should tell you about it? 

“Tt was after supper. Father and mother 
had gone neighboring and we three girls— 
your two great-aunts and myself, Dillie— 
were all alone in the house. We were sitting 
round the big lamp playing dominoes when 
Prue—your great-aunt Prudence, Dillie— 
raised her head to listen (and, of course, 
Hittie and I immediately did the same) to the 
very queerest sort of a noise coming nearer 
and nearer from way down the road. What 
couldit be? ‘Katydids? Crosscats? Screech 
owls?’ we asked each other; ‘a bag-pipe, 
howling dogs, a braying donkey?’ 

“We listened in breathless wonder until, as 
the rumbling, squealing, creaking, sobbing,— 
all mixed up together—kept growing louder, 
and Jfinally culminated just outside our 
garden-gate in something between a whine 
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and a bellow, Prudie cried out: ‘It’s a 
cow! It’s a mad cow! And it’s trying to 
clumb up on to our porch!’ and burst into 
tears. 

““C) Prudie! and I’m so afraid of cows!’ 
wept Hittie, hurling herself onto Prue’s lap, 
while I started for the door. 

“*Tjon’t let her in, Mattie! Take care 
of us, Mattie; take care of us!’ shrieked 
both of them, as I carefully bolted the door, 
and then ran into the dark room adjoining, 
where—myself unseen—I could peep out of 
the window at a man, standing at the gate, 
twirling something on the end of a string, 
lasso fashion, round and round his head, 
the ear-splitting, weird wailings, rising and 
falling with every twirl. A man, did I say? 
No, a boy. A boy? No, the boy,—the shy 
new-comer from down the road, whom none 
of us girls and boys had yet been able to 
draw from his bashful shell. i 

““Tt’s John!’ cried I, immensely relieved, 
for I, too, had been most woefully scared; 
‘{t’s John MacTurk!’ And ina trice the three 
of us were out on the porch investigating 
what had so terrified us, and becoming ac- 
quainted with its maker, who, though he 
could not be induced to go in with us, found 
it easier, evidently, to be sociable in the 
friendly starlight than in the noonday glare 
of school and playground. 

‘‘Mother’d sent him, he carefully ex- 
plained, to ask us round to his house for 
Hallowe’en. He’d been ‘sort of ’shamed to 
go right in and stand round and talk to folks,’ 
and so he had taken up his buzzer and had 
come along bravely, ‘making music all the 
way,’ in the hope of luring us out to him— 
as eventually he did—to receive our invita- 
tion on the doorstep. 

“He proudly displayed his home-made 
instrument to us, and not only performed 
upon it at close range, but even let me— 
Prue and Hittie declaring they wouldn’t 
touch it with a ten-foot pole—swing round 
and round the tomato-can with a hole in it, 
through which was knotted the stout, well- 
rosined whip-cord which had done the deed. 
To this day I cannot understand how so 
small and so simple a contrivance could bring 
forth such blood-curdling sounds! 

“‘We joyfully went to John’s party, where 
we had the best ot times, peeling, swinging, 
and ducking for apples; popping corn and 
chestnuts; and consulting our own and telling 
other people’s fortunes. That, Dillie dear, 
is the only formal Hallowe’en invitation I 
ever received.” 


Dorothy’s Ride. 


I want to tell you something that hap- 
pened many years ago in the old town of 
Nantucket. 

Quite on the brow of the highest hill 
stood a curious, old-fashioned mill, the sails 
of which were so long that they nearly 
touched the ground; and of course they rose 
almost as high as the top of the mill, when 
they were whirled up by the wind. Near 
this old mill the miller lived with his wife 
and two children. 

John was a sturdy, sun-browned boy, two 
years older than Dorothy; but he was good 
and gentle to her, for he loved his sister 
dearly, and spent much of his time playing 
with her. They were always happy to- 
gether; and in summer, when the weather 
was fine, they used to sail a tiny boat on 
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one of the many ponds. Their little craft 
was not a French toy with painted hull and 
gay streamers, but a plain affair which their 
father had made for them in the long even- 
ings; and it had a coarse bit of cotton for 
a sail. 

The summers flew away, until at last John 
was old enough to be sent away to school; 
and poor little Dorothy was left to play all 
She was a helpful little girl, and 
saved her mother many steps. Still, she 
found her play-time very dull, because she 
didn’t care any longer for the little boat. 

At last she began going with her father 
to the mill; and all day she flitted about 
there, as busy as a bee and humming as 
cheerily. 

Sometimes she would lie on the grass and 
watch the mill-sails as they swept slowly 
down and rose again on the other side, 
thinking all sorts of odd thoughts about 
them. One day, while she was lazily watch- 
ing them, she had a bright idea. What 
fun! Springing up, she waited for a sail 
to come within her reach, and caught it, 
holding on until it lifted her off her feet, 
and then she let go, and seized another, 
and another, until she was tired. Day after 
day she amused herself thus; and, when Sat- 
urday came, she brought John to see her 
new sport. 

She had become too well acquainted with 
her great friend, the mill, to have any fear 
of it; and each time she trusted herself to 
its arms she let them carry her a little 
higher, so that she began to see a long way 
off over the land and the ocean. What a 
heroine she must seem to her brother, she 
thought; for he had never thought of trying 
it before. Elated by her success, she sprang 
upon the sail for a last ride, as it was din- 
ner-time. Looking back over her shoulder 
to see the effect of her daring on John, she 
clung a little longer than she meant to; and 
in a twinkling she found that she could see 
farther away than she had ever dreamed. 
fi There was the harbor with the white sails 
set to dry. She could look away down into 
the town and see the people in the streets. 
There, too, was Sankaty Light. Now she 
must be as high as the tall light-house. 
Thoroughly frightened, yet not daring to 
let go at this dizzy height, she began to 
cry. She saw her mother coming to call 
them to dinner; and she thought,—poor 
little girl!—‘‘I shall never see my dear 
mother again.” 

Higher and still higher she flew, her 
dress floating out on the wind and her poor 
little heart nearly bursting with terror and 
grief. She did not see John, so pale with 
fear; nor did she hear her father cry: ‘‘Oh, 
my child will be killed! Oh, my poor little 
girl!” She had now only eyes and ears 
and thought for that terrible journey; and 
once she wondered if she were going to 
heaven, for she was sure that it could not 
be much higher than she had risen. Still, 
she clung tightly, and at last she shut her 
eyes. 

The top once reached, slowly the sail, 
with its precious burden, began to descend. 
How they all watched it! Nobody spoke, 
and they hardly dared to breathe. Lower 
and lower it came, until, within a few feet 
of the ground, Dorothy opened her eyes; 
and, overcome with a sudden sense of safety, 
her little fingers unclasped, and down she 
came, 
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She fell pretty hard; but, luckily, there 
are no stones in Nantucket, so no bones 
were broken. But her head had such a 
bump that she saw bright lights flashing, 
and she heard a hum of strange sounds; 
and soon her poor back began to ache and 
her head felt sore, and she opened her eyes 
once more to find herself safe in her dear 
father’s arms. And then they all cried to- 
gether for thankfulness. 

And this was the last ride that Dorothy 
ever took on the sails of the old windmill. 
Mrs. C. E. Cheney, in St. Nicholas. 


Snip and Snap. 


Jean was having a great frolic on the back 
porch with Snip, her pet pup, when all at 
once she heard a shrill ‘“‘Woo-hoo!”’ from 
the next yard. She looked up, and there was 
Virginia, her little neighbor, with Snap, her 
pet pup, standing at the gate. 

“‘Woo-hoo!”’ called Virginia again before 
Jean had time to reply. ‘‘Come over, Jean, 
and let’s play under the pine-tree. Father 
fixed a swing for us.” 

Jean’s mother said, ‘Yes,’ and Jean ran 
through the gate toward the pine-tree, with 
Snip scampering along at her heels. 

It was certainly a fine swing. The rope 
and the limb were strong—vVirginia’s father 
was very careful about that. One of Vir- 
ginia’s little red chairs had been fixed for the 
seat, so there would be no tumbling out. 

“Oh!’’ exclaimed Jean, looking up into 
the great tree and down along the strong 
rope to the little red chair. ‘‘Isn’t it fine?’ 

“Tet’s take turn about,” suggested Vir- 
ginia, “‘and have ten swings apiece.” 

‘All right!’’ agreed Jean. 

“You'll have the first swing,’ said Vir- 
ginia, “‘because you’re company,” 

Jean climbed into the little red chair, and 
Virginia gave her a start. She went swing- 
ing slowly out over the row of fat mud pies 
baking in the sun, until her feet almost 
reached the clump of tall hollyhocks which 
Virginia’s grandmother loved so much. 

When Jean’s ten swings were over, Vir- 
ginia climbed into the little red chair, and 
Jean gave her a start. Snip and Snap 
jumped and danced and ran back and forth 
with the swing. They seemed to have as 
much fun as Jean and Virginia. Once Snip 


* jumped up into Jean’s lap while the swing 


was going, and was as quiet and nice as 
though he understood all about swings. 
Then, of course, Snap had to try the same 
trick when Virginia was swinging. 

“Girlies,”’ called Virginia’s mother from 
the kitchen door, “‘come and get some cook- 
ies. They’re just cool enough now.” 

Away they ran to get the cookies, and, 
when they came back to the pine-tree, Jean 
thought it was her turn to swing, and Vir- 
ginia was certain it was hers. Of course, be- 
ing so very sure, neither girl felt much like 
giving up, and so Jean stood with her hand 
on one arm of the red chair, and Virginia 
stood with her hand on the other arm of the 
red chair. Must it be told? There were 
two flushed faces, two up-tilted noses, and 
two stiff-looking mouths. Jean looked at 
Virginia, and Virginia looked at Jean. Then 
they both looked at the hollyhocks, and the 
mud pies, and down at their feet, and at the 
kitchen door; but all the while they kept a 
tight grip on the little red chair. 
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Snip and Snap were plainly puzzled. They 
sniffed and growled and barked; they played 
tag around the girls and the swing; they 
tumbled and rolled over the mud pies; but 
the swing did not start. After a bit Snip 
went and sat down in front of the swing and 
looked at Jean. Snap followed and sat 
down and looked at Virginia. Then Snip 
glanced at Snap as much as to say: “‘Pshaw! 
What’s the matter, anyway? Id like to see 
this swing going again,” 

Snap winked at Snip, and quick as a flash 
jumped up into the little red chair. Snip 
must have known what the wink meant, for 
he jumped right up beside Snap, and the two 
pups settled themselves in the red chair, and 
waited for the girls to give them a push. 

Two noses came down, the corners of two 
mouths went up, and in an instant the smiles 
were coming into two flushed faces. All at 
once Jean and Virginia were laughing so 
merrily that Snip and Snap felt sure that the 
fan was going to begin right away. 

And it did. The girls gave the swing a 
start, and. Snip and Snap went sailing out 
toward the hollyhocks. Back and forth went 
the pups, snuggled up together in the little 
red chair. Snap winked again at Snip and 
said in pup language, ‘‘I like to hear Jean 
and Virginia laugh, don’t you?” 

Snip was crowded a little, but he wiggled 
his stumpy tail in reply, which meant, ‘‘In- 
deed I do!”’ 

Jean and Virginia were laughing so hap- 
pily that they didn’t see the wink nor hear 
what the pups said. After that, when they 
forgot whose turn it was to swing, they put 
Snip and Snap into the little red chair, and 
then they just had to laugh and everything 
came out all right—Anne Porter Johnson, 
im Sunday School Times. 


Tommy’s Surprise. 


“Tt’s Hallowe’en,”’ said Tommy Lee, 
“and I'll put my big jack-o’-lantern in little 
Benny Bly’s window. Won’t he be scared!”’ 

So the round-eyed pumpkin stared in at 
the window, while naughty Tommy hid in the 
dark to hear Benny scream. 

Pretty soon he heard, not a scream, but a 
merry little shout. The door opened, and 
out trotted the dearest little curly-head, 
chatting and laughing. 

“Tsn’t it a beauty, mamma!” said he, 
hugging up the ugly pumpkin in his fat little 
arms. “I’ve wanted and wanted a jack- 
o’-lantern all my life!”’ 

“Where could it have come from, Benny?”’ 
asked mamma, 

“Oh, I s’pose somebody brought it here 
for me,’”’ said Benny, with a wise little nod. 
“Somebody awfully good and kind. It’s a 
s’prise, isn’t it, mamma?” 

“TJ should think it was a surprise,’”’ thought 
Tommy, in the dark, “to hear him call me 
kind! I’m just as ’shamed as I can bel’ 
Youth's Companion. 


A Dog’s Sense. 


A young girl was crossing the Public 
Garden one morning, upon the main path 
which crossed the bridge. She was accom- 
panied by a magnificent mastiff, who strode 
along beside her in the most companionable 
sort of way, looking up into her face occa- 
sionally, as if to remark casually that it 
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was a very fine morning, or to ask if there 
was anything he could do for her. 

The two crossed the bridge together, and 
finally came to the Charles Street gate. 
Here the young girl, evidently not wishing 
to have the care of the dog in the busy 
streets, turned to him and said:— 

“There, that is far enough now, Marco. 
You need not go with me any farther, but 
turn about and go home.” 

She did not take her hands out of her 
muff to point the way; and she spoke as she 
would to a small brother, in a pleasant, con- 
versational voice. 

Marco looked at her with his large eyes, 
then looked across the Common, wagging 
his tail slowly, as though he were thinking 
how pleasant it would be to go the rest of 
the way. Finally, he turned back to her 
again, and, with a movement of his head 
and eyes, asked as plainly as though the 
words had come from his mouth, “Please 
let me go a little farther, it is such a fine 
morning !”’ 

“No, dear. I’m going shopping, you 
know,” answered the girl, explaining the dif- 
ficulty as if Marco were human. ‘There'll 
be crowds of people, and I shall not know 
what to do with you. But go along now, 
there’s a good fellow, and I’ll be back soon.” 

Without another word Marco turned and 
walked back across the gardens. He did not 
slink away, as some dogs do when sent 
back, but marched leisurely along with his 
head in the air, stopped a moment on the 
bridge to watch the children skating below, 
then trotted on toward Commonwealth Ave- 
nue.—Boston Evening Record. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 

n unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires jto care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 


Present, CHARLES P.. PUTNAM, M.D. 
SEcRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass, 
Borla Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 
ass. 


For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached gs55 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet phenomenal increase in work. 


PresmENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 
VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Crerk, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs, 
Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Contentment. 


BY CHRISTOPHER RUESS. 


Why travel far to find my shadow near? 
What time or place so new, so old, so dear, 
As just the common lot of Now and Here? 


What though peace hover nigh, how can I know 
That know not peace, but only burn to go 
In search of joy and in retreat from woe? 


For Now is of Eternity fair part, 
And Here is of Infinity the heart, 
And Now and Here the goal,—why pant to start? 


To anchor safe in Thee my soul hath come, 
Thou All in Each and All. I need not roam: 
Thou ever art at hand, and I at home. 


The Buffalo Meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. 


At four o’clock on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, October 9, the Fellowship for Social 
Justice held its special session in the North 
Street Universalist Church, Buffalo, under 
some of the same disadvantages from which 
the Young People’s Religious Union had 
suffered just previously. It was in a church 
where the conference members had not before 
been. The morning business session had 
kept people away from their mid-day meal 
tintil quarter to three and after, because of 
the distances to travel in search of food; and 
the delayed sessions of the Department of 
Foreign Relations, the Alliance Conference, 
and the Sunday School Society were running 
through the afternoon at the Unitarian 
church, where people naturally gravitated. 

The attendance at the Fellowship meeting 
was therefore small, which was the more 
unfortunate because the addresses were par- 
ticularly good. It seemed a pity that a 
special whole session of the Conference could 
not have been devoted to the special topic 
and the particular speakers provided for 
only the last quarter section of the last after- 
noon of the Conference. Many of the Fel- 
lowship members had already been obliged 
to leave Buffalo in order to reach home for 
Sunday, and many who remained doubtless 
felt that the blind goddess had suffered an- 
other rebuff in the sectionalizing of all the 
organization meetings, when less strain would 
have been put upon all the attendants at the 
Conference if some of the general addresses 
could have been left out of the evening ses- 
sions and the speakers who spoke on topics 
which leaned toward social justice or interest 
in the young people’s movement, for in- 
stance, could have been grouped for single 
sessions under those heads, and everybody 
given the privilege of hearing everything. 

The topic of the Fellowship meeting was, 
“What the Churches can do to promote 
Social Justice.’ As the president, Rev. 
William Milton Brundage, Ph.D., put it in 
his introductory remarks, the’ three speakers 
had been asked to approach the subject from 
three different points of view: Rev. Edwin A. 
Rumball from the socialist viewpoint, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, from the standpoint of all 
those who were free, and Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot from the conservative side. 

Mr. Rumball’s address was so fair, so sane, 
and so liberal that the Fellowship voted to 
print it for wider distribution. 

Mr. Dole began his address by saying that 
the whole Conference, the whole denomina- 
tion, ought to hear Mr. Rumball’s address 
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and the new note that he had struck. Then 
he asked the question, “‘ Who is to blame for 
social injustice?’’ and answered himself by 
saying that ‘All of us, if any of us.’ - He 
then went on, in substance, to show that this 
world is not yet civilized, and that it should 
not be called wicked, because it is just evolv- 
ing into a consciousness of its barbarism: it 
is on the way up. ‘There are countless evi- 
dences in the history of even the last hundred 
years of the marvellous upward progress 
toward the ideal. The church must touch 
our faith, to give us a sense of hope of better 
things. It must give us a sense of having a 
gospel for the life of to-day. It must make 
us realize that, when we are at our best, we 
are with God; that he is doing the work, what- 
ever it is, not we. ‘The church is composed 
of all sorts of people. The test is, are they 
all growing and ripening, and are the ripe 
ones trying to help ripen the others? All 
good things must come about this way. 
Three great things characterize religion, 
thought, feeling, and conduct. 

# Miss Marian Dudley Richards, secretary- 
treasurer, called attention to the tract on 
“The Social Message of Theodore Parker,” 
by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, for free dis- 
tribution, and also to the new bulletin issued 
especially for propaganda work at the Con- 
ference in a campaign for new members. 
The Fellowship aims to offer a free platform 
for the discussion of any question, radical or 
conservative. It places on its members no 
restrictions as to social, political, or religious 
creed, standing only for freedom and fair 
play, with the ultimate purpose of helping 
to educate persons to think on all sides of 
the question for social justice, and then work 
to bring about that condition upon earth 
which Jesus spoke of as “the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Any one desiring to affiliate him 
or herself with this forward-looking fellow- 
ship is invited to send one dollar, with name 
and address in full, to “The Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass.” 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot gave the closing ad- 
dress on the topic of ‘What the Church can 
do to promote Social Justice.” He likened 
the church to a great power-house, supplying 
power for various uses, which were, in turn, 
at work winning results. He said, “The 
power of love and good-will can do much, 
but should be employed through machines 
that have been at work and have proved 
that they have done, and are still doing, 
good social work.’’ He said that the moral 
force generated in a church can safely work 
through other agencies; that the church can 
train workers to help in such movements as 
those for improving the conditions of woman’s 
labor, abolishment of child labor, reduction 
of excessive hours of labor, and all the prob- 
lems of industrial conditions. The church 
should be extremely careful about general 
denunciation. 

Dr. Eliot held that the test should invari- 
ably be applied to any method of attempting 
to bring peace among men,—Does it make 
men love each other more? Does it, indeed, 
promote ‘‘good-will among men”? “Love 
and good-will among men”’ is the object of 
all work of the Christian Church. There 
may be cases where it seems as if hateful 
things must be done first, but let us strive 
to do them with tolerance and good-will. 
Those who act as guides in the church 
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should be competent for, the responsibility 
of leadership, not ignorant of the evils or 
the conditions under which reform work 
must be pursued. This means a better di- 
recting of the education of the ministers, 
with a thorough training in the exact science 
and practice of benevolent work. 
M. D. R. 


Parish Courtesy to Strangers. 


Many ministers have made suggestions 
regarding the treatment of candidates for 
vacant pulpits by parish committees and 
others in charge. It is proposed to issue a 
circular, to be sent to those who are in cor- 
tespondence with candidates, suggesting a 
proper methed_of communication. 

The secretary of the committee on the 
Supply of Pulpits for New England would like 
to receive suggestions from ministers, to be 
embodied in such a circular. The follow- 
ing is the text of the circular tentatively 
prepared :— 


In writing to a minister who may be a 
candidate, or whom you wish to invite to 
supply the pulpit, it is very desirable to en- 
close to him an Order of Service, and to tell 
him how to reach the church, whether en- 
tertainment will be provided for him and 
where, the number and hour of the services 
and name and edition of the hymn-book 
used by the congregation, the amount of the 
fee that he will receive, whether the ex- 
penses of men from a distance will be paid, 
and whether one will be expected to take any 
part in the conduct of the Sunday-school. 

In the case of a candidate it is also de- 
sirable to tell him in advance what the regular 
salary of the minister is, and whether there is 
a parsonage or not. 

The Committee on Improvement of the 
Condition of the Ministry recommends that 
a minister who is temporarily supplying a 
pulpit be paid per Sunday at least one per 
cent. of the regular salary plus the travel- 
ling expenses. In making these recommenda- 
tions the committee desires to recognize 
the self-sacrificing and uncomplaining spirit 
of the ministers on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the devotion and generosity with 
which many congregations are sustaining their 
churches. 

The Committee on Supply of Pulpits in 
New England suggests that there is every- 
where a marked tendency in churches with- 
out ministers to hear an unreasonably large 
number of candidates, and to give them- 
selves little opportunity to do justice to any 
individual among them. A good deal of 
time is thus frequently wasted, the congre- 
gation is baffled, puzzled, and even divided, 
while no direct or strong impression is left 
by any of the rapidly changing procession of 
ministers, 

They therefore ask the committees if they 
will not be willing carefully to choose a very 
small list of candidates, and to give them- 
selves the opportunity of becoming some- 
what acquainted with each of them. 

They suggest that better results would be 
obtained if the present lack of proper method 
were to give way and an arrangement were 
made to hear two or three men two or more 
successive Sundays each, then, if it should 
seem best to hear any one or more of them 
again, to do so at once, and to take a vote on 
these men before others are heard. If no 
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one of these men proves acceptable, then to 
proceed as before, and so on until a decision 
is made. 

It is desirable that church committees 
seeking the settling of a minister should file a 
Tegistration paper with the secretary of 
the Committee on the Supply of Pulpits, 
that he may answer the questions submitted 
to him by candidates regarding vacant pul- 
pits. 

ALFRED MANCHESTER, 
Secretary, Committee on Supply of Pulpits. 


Unitarian Conference on Foreign 
Missionary Work. 


An interesting development in our de- 
nominational life is the first Unitarian Con- 
ference on Foreign Missions which is to be 
held Tuesday and Wednesday, November 
Ir and 12 ensuing, in Channing Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, under the auspices 
of the Department of Foreign Relations 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
This conference is the outcome of a recom- 
mendation made by the recently appointed 
Commission on Unitarian Foreign Work. 
It aims to increase the consciousness in the 
denomination of its missionary duty and 
opportunity. We append the programme, 
which gives promise of an interesting series 
of meetings. 


TUESDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER II. 


9.45. Opening of the Conference, Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, D.D., presiding. 


General Topic, Christianity a Missionary 
Religion. 

10.00. Address, ‘Missions and the Plant- 
ing of Christianity,’’ Prof. Kirsopp Lake, 
D.D. (St. Andrew’s), professor of Early 
Christian Literature and New Testament 
Exegesis in the University of Leiden. 

10.45. Address, “Later History of Mis- 
sions in the Catholic Church.” ‘To be an- 
nounced. 

11.45. Address, ‘History and Present 
Expansion of Protestant Missions,’ Rev. 
Dr. Cornelius F. Patton, American Board of 
Foreign Missions. 


TuESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Problems in Christian Missionary Work. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., will pre- 
side. 

2.00, Address, “Influence on Missions 
of a better Knowledge and Appreciation of 
Other Peoples and Religions, in Conjunction 
with the Recent Rise of Oriental Nations in 
Racial, National, and Religious Self-con- 
sciousness”? Prof. M. Anesaki, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Tokio, lecturer 1913-14, Japanese 
Foundation, Harvard University. 

2.30. Address, ‘Effects of the Study of 
the Natural Sciences and of Historical and 
Biblical Criticism on Christian beliefs and 
Missionary Teaching,’”’ Rev. Lee S. McCol- 
lester, D.D., Dean Crane Theological School, 
Tufts College, Massachusetts. 

3.00. Discussion. 

3.30. Address, ‘‘The Right Attitude of 
the Christian Missionary towards Other 
Forms of World-faith,’”’ William H. P. Faunce, 
LL.D., of Providence, president of Brown 
University. , 


4.00, Discussion. 
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WEDNESDAY Morninec. 
Unitarian Christianity and Missions. 
Rey. William I. Lawrance will preside. 
10.00. Address, “Past and Present At- 
titude of Unitarians towards Foreign Mis- 
sionary Work,’ Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., of Cambridge (it is hoped). 
10.30. Discussion. 

General Topic for the Day, The Present Op- 
portunities and Obligations of Unitarians 
in Foreign Lands. 

II.oo. 1. “The Unitarian Mission in 

Japan,” Rev. Bradley Gilman. 

11.30. 2. “Unitarian Work in Italy,” 

Rey. Louis C. Cornish. 

12.00. Discussion by Rev. George D. 

Latimer, Rev. A. M. Knapp, Mrs. Charles 

G. Ames, and others. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson will preside. 


2.00. 1. “The International Congress of 
Free Christians and Other Religious 
Liberals,” Rev. W. Copeland Bowie of 


London, Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

2.20. Discussion. 

2.50. 2. “Unitarian Opportunities for 
Service in India, China, Bulgaria, Syria, 
and Other Countries,’ “A Pilgrim Con- 
gress of Theists,’’ Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
D.D. 


3.20. Discussion, led by Rev. A. M. 
Rihbany. 
3.50. Address, ‘‘The Best Methods of 


arousing the Interest and assuring the Co- 
operation of the Unitarian Fellowship in the 
Foreign Work of their Denomination,’’ Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness of Brookline. 

4.10. Discussion, led by Rev. Henry 
Goodwin Smith of Northampton. 


A cordial invitation is extended to our 
Unitarian ministers and laity to take part in 
these meetings. It is hoped many will do 
so, both out of respect to the speakers an- 
nounced, and that the Unitarian attitude 
and obligation in this field may become more 
apparant and effective. 


Peace Conferences for Peace Workers. 


The World Peace Foundation, in response 
to a growing need for the training and assist- 
ance of leaders for societies and classes 


studying the international peace movement, | 


has arranged for a series of fortnightly con- 
ferences upon the subject, beginning Mon- 
day, Nov. 10, 1913. ‘There are few things 
more significant or encouraging in connec- 
tion with this great movement of our time 
in behalf of international justice and friend- 
ship than the increasing devotion to it in 
so many of our churches, schools, women’s 
clubs, patriotic societies, granges, and other 
organizations; and it is for members of 
such bodies that these conferences are pri- 
marily intended. It is hoped that the officers 
of many organizations will appoint special 
representatives. The conferences will be 
held in the conference room of the World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, on Monday afternoons, at four 
o’clock. They will be conducted in turn by 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Prof. Charles H. 
Levermore, Dr. George W. Nasmyth, Mr. 
Denys P. Myers, and Mrs. Anna Sturges 
Duryea of the World Peace Foundation, 
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Dr. James L,. Tryon, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, secretary of the American School 
Peace League, and Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. 
An “Outline of Lessons on War and Peace” 
will be furnished each member of the con- 
ference, together with various pamphlets and 
other useful papers. The topics to be studied 
will include the Nature of War, Common 
Fallacies about War and Peace, National 
Dangers and National Defence, the Modern 
War System and its Cost, the Great Illu- 
sion, Early History of the Peace Movement, 
The Two Hague Conferences, Arbitration 
and a World Congress, Various Ways of 
Preventing War, Patriotism and Interna- 
tionalism, Education and the Peace Move- 
ment, the Moral Damage of War, and New 
Peace Agencies. It is hoped that the con- 
ferences will prove of distinct service to 
many who will later use their knowledge in 
helping their own organizations to better 
acquaintance with the peace movement and 
more definite devotion to it. The confer- 
ences will be free to all who take part in 
them, but they are only for earnest students 
desiring to serve the movement and to gain 
better preparation for it. Those desiring to 
attend are requested to notify the World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, as early as possible. 


Lend-a-Hand Book Mission. 


An especially useful branch of the work of 
the Lend-a-Hand Society is the Lend-a-Hand 
Book Mission, and a valuable part of its 
work is placing persons living in the North, 
who have reading matter to give away, in 
communication with those living in the 
mountain and other isolated sections of the 
South, who have no public libraries and 
few books in their homes. 

In many instances the people living in 
these remote regions have never been be- 
yond the nearest village which may be 
twenty miles distant. They are honest and 
hard working, but very poor. ‘Their only 
means of support is the cultivation of the 
worn-out soil. Little recreation attends 
their daily lives, and they are heavily borne 
down by a fixed environment. They need 
the uplift and cheer which we at the North 
can give by sharing our abundance of read- 
ing matter with those less fortunate. 

There is now a lack of dictionaries, works 
of reference, standard fiction, biographies, 
histories, illustrated books for children, fairy- 
tales, stories about animals and nature, and 
Christmas and post cards. A copy of the 
Youth’s Companion, mailed each week to a 
family, would delight children and parents, 
and, if the population is not too widely 
scattered, it would be passed on to others in 
the neighborhood. 

Interesting books are also asked for pris- 
oners, mill operatives, and for men who 
work in the mines. 

A North Carolina teacher writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘My school is in a mountain valley, 
forty miles from the nearest railroad on 
the south, and twenty-five miles from the 
nearest railroad on the north. We have 
just started a library, and greatly need more 
books. I hope you may see a way to help 
a 
Jack Griggs, a prisoner in the State Farm 
Prison, Milledgeville, Ga., writes, on Septem- 
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ber 6, to a local paper, as follows: “I am 
proud to say that I have established a neat 
little library in the hospital department of 
the prison farm, and the books are not the 
trashy literature either, but some of them 
are by the world’s best authors. These 
books were presented by Miss Anna HE. 
Wood, president of a Book Mission in Boston, 
Mass., known as the Lend-a-Hand Society. 
We prize the little library very highly, es- 
pecially we who are fortunate enough to 
read. I only wish there were a library in 
every prison camp in Georgia. Many hours 
during the week, at night and on Sunday, 
could be spent in reading that are now spent 
in idle foolishness.’ 

Any one having reading matter to offer 
the Book Mission may address Miss Anna 
E. Wood, Lend-a-Hand Book Mission, tor 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., who will 
give names and addresses of persons in the 
South to whom it may be sent. Reading 
supplies should be forwarded by freight, 
with the cost prepaid, because those who 
receive our aid are unable to meet this 
expense. 

Gifts of money with which to buy new 
books will also be welcomed. 

CHRISTOPHER R. Eior, 
President. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Anion, 


The Eighth Rienaed Bazaar. 


The fair is close upon us, and we should 
have asked ourselves some time ago, “‘What 
can we do?”’ and so see completion at hand, 
our query now being, ‘‘What have I done?”’ 
or ‘‘What more can I do?”’ 

The fair will open on Thursday forenoon, 
November 6, although the formal opening 
does not occur until Thursday afternoon, 
when Mr. Sanford Bates, president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, will intro- 
duce Hon. John D. Long and Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, who will make brief ad- 
dresses. On Thursday evening several mem- 
bers of the Boston Federation will present 
an amusing entertainment that will be well 
worth attending. The committee in charge 
has been putting considerable hard, consci- 
entious work into both the entertainment and 
the programme, and a large and apprecia- 
tive atidience should greet the performers. 
A café chantant, under the personal direction 
of Mrs. A. Isabelle Davis of Quincy, an 
artist in this line, will be given on Friday 
evening, and the programme ought to meet 
with popular favor. On Saturday after- 
noon, at three o’clock, Miss Margaret 
Sayward of Dorchester will tell stories for 
the children in her unusually gifted way. 
A dance on Saturday evening will bring 
the fair to a close. There will also be on 
hand a lightning artist, Miss Elizabeth 
Withington of Watertown, a trained illustra- 
tor, who will sketch portraits while the 
subjects wait. 

The tables themselves will be no less en- 
tertaining, loaded as they will be with all 
the usual attractions. Money and strength 
will be saved by planning to do your Christ- 
mas shopping at this fair. You certainly 
will not be disappointed at the display and 
variety offered. Housekeepers will revel in 
the bags and baskets, the household, the 
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preserves and pickles, and the white tables. 
Children will take delight in the doll, chil- 
dren’s, and mystery tables, while the cake 
and candy, lunch, life members’, and Pacific 
Coast tables will come in for their share of 
patronage. 

Helpers are still needed, and volunteers 
are called for. Who would like to wait on 
the lunch table? The chairman repeats an 
urgent call for waitresses, and any one wish- 
ing to help, either at the noonday or even- 
ing meals, should send word at once to 
Miss Torr, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

The final injunction is to come and buy 
and induce your friends and neighbors to do 
likewise. Let us all meet at the fair, then. 
On to the fair. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada will be held at the Church 
of the Messiah, New York City, on Novem- 
ber 10, 11, and 12. 


The regular meeting of the Conference of 
Alliance Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, Nov. 3, 1913, at 10.30 A.M. 
All interested are most cordially invited to 
attend. Subject, ‘Some impressions of the 
Buffalo Conference.”’ Speakers: Miss Anna 
M. Bancroft, Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton. 
Presiding officer, Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins. 


Marshall Dawson, graduate of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, having 
satisfied the Pacific States Committee, has 
been received into the fellowship of the 
Unitarian ministry, and is hereby recom- 
mended to the confidence of our ministers 
and churches. Thomas I. Eliot, Benjamin 
A. Goodridge, Earl M. Wilbur, Pacific States 
Committee. 

Meetings. 


New ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The autumn meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance was held in the Unitarian 
church at Fall River on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 16. Notwithstanding the inclement 
weather, a good audience gathered for the 
morning session, which opened with a greet- 
ing from the minister of the church, Rev. 
John B. W. Day, followed by the singing of 
a hymn and prayer. Mrs. Mary W. Valen- 
tine, president of the Nantucket branch, 
gave a very interesting account of the work 
done on that sea-bound island. The work 
at Vineyard Haven, another isolated locality, 
was reported by Mrs. Louis H. Buckshorn. 
Each of these branches, while identical in 
many respects, has a life of its own. Mrs. 
William B. Geoghegan told an interesting 
and suggestive story of how the New Bed- 
ford Branch solved the question of making 
one society out of two, and united the Sewing 
Circle and the Alliance. The Sewing Circle 
in any place is only a local affair, while the 
Alliance has a much broader outlook. It 
seems wise, therefore, to transfer the loyalty 
of the old time Sewing Circle to the newer 
Alliance, to unite and pull together. Miss 
Anna M. Bancroft, the new Alliance presi- 
dent, closed the morning session with an 
earnest address upon ‘‘The work which 
every member can do.” Every Alliance 
meeting is an opportunity for all to come 
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together, and much more can be accom- 
plished by co-operation. All the betterment 
that can be accomplished, all the inspiration 
that can be gained, will help on the spread 
of the Unitarian gospel. The thing of im- 
portance in the meetings is not alone what 
we hear, but the inspiration of the meeting 
itself. ‘“‘It is not alone what you do, but 
how you do it. Give what you have: to 
some it may be better than you think.” 
The roll-call showed an attendance of 
178 delegates from fifty branches. At 
the afternoon session Mrs. Claude N. Gil- 
son gave some ‘‘Impressions of the Con- 
ference at Buffalo.” She paid a beautiful 
tribute to the president, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, whom she likened to a mountain 
with its head~above the clouds, spoke feel- 
ingly of the gracious hospitality of the 
people of Buffalo, and of the great inspira- 
tion of such a series of stimulating meetings. 
Rev. Edward Hale gave the closing ad- 
dress of the day upon “‘An Old Command- 
ment.’”? New methods, new enactments, 
new organizations, seem to be the order of 
the day; but it is not so much old com- 
mandments or new commandments, but 
the love and enthusiasm of the worker 
without which any commandments will 
fall flat. The demand made upon the 
church of to-day is for more organization 
and service, but the danger lies in putting 
too mitch stress upon the service without 
the great principle which should lie back of 
all effort. We should see constantly the 
great eternal things, and in the reverent 
worship, which gives strength and courage, 
the thought of the old commandment will 
become, through all the methods, a new 
commandment. The mid-winter meeting 
will be held in Winchester in January. 
Jessie M. Fisher, Secretary-Treasurer. 


THe MicuiGAN CONFERENCE.—The con- 
ference met, on the week of October 13, at 
the Unitarian Church in Detroit. A portion 
of two afternoons were devoted to atto- 
mobile rides and seeing St. Paul’s Cathedral 
by the delegates. On both Tuesday and 
Wednesday the guests were entertained at 
luncheon by the Women’s Alliance in the 
Church House. The ‘Tuesday afternoon 
speaking was devoted to the Women’s Alli- 
ance, with addresses by Mrs. Robert Davis 
of New York, Mrs. Charles Kennedy of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Mrs. William Vospee of 
Toledo, and to two very able addresses on 
the “Revolutionized Sunday-school,’’ by the 
Rev. Florence Buck and Mrs. Gertrude 
Sunderland Safford, superintendent of the 
Detroit Sunday-school. 

“Salvation from a Liberal Standpoint”’ 
was the Tuesday evening subject. Rev. 
Minot Simons of Cleveland, Rev. Robert 
Loring of Ann Arbor, Rev. Benjamin Fay 
Mills, and Hon. Woodbridge N. Ferris, goy- 
ernor of Michigan and a director of the con- 
ference were the speakers, All the addresses 
were stirring and eloquent. Gov. Ferris laid 
especial emphasis upon the points that hell, 
in a new form, is still very truly with us, 
and that it is as true as ever that the wages of 
sin is death. His claim that education, in 
its commonly accepted meaning as a train- 
ing of the intellect, is in no sense a means of 
salvation was substantiated by quoting the 
cases of murderers, bank-embezzlers, and 
moral degenerates, among men of highly 
trained mentality. He contended that only 
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such education as should teach control of 
the impulses and purity of the emotions would 
really furnish a means of salvation. The 
audience was greatly roused by his enthu- 
siasm and eloquence, and learned that their 
governor is an able orator, a philosopher, and 
a theologian, besides being a schoolmaster 


and a politician. Mr. Mills’s chief contention 


was that the American religious liberal, in 
his quest of salvation, should be willing to go 
as far as his Hindu brother, who refused sal- 
vation for himself if it involved leaving 
behind in darkness the least of his brethren. 
On Wednesday morning the conference 
listened to three more stirring addresses on 
“The Institutional Church and Social 
Settlements,’ by Rabbi Leo Franklin, Rev. 
Leslie Moore (Universalist), both of Detroit, 
and by Rev. George F. Patterson of Kala- 
mazoo, secretary of the conference. Possi- 
bly the most original matter was contained 
in the Wednesday afternoon addresses, under 
the caption “‘Recent Religious Movements.” 
Dr. G. C. Bowles, a layman of Detroit, read 
an able paper on ‘‘ Christian Science.’’ Rev. 
Thornton Mills of Battle Creek paid a glow- 
ing tribute to the practical optimism of New 
Thought; and Rev. Albert R. Vail of Ur- 
bana, Ill., spoke with a fervor amounting 
to inspiration of the sublime faith and 
phenomenal growth of Bahaism in Persia. 
This same young prophet, Mr. Vail, carried 
his audience into the lofty realms of spirit 
again on Wednesday evening in a wonderful 
address on ‘‘ The Church and Social Justice.” 
Rey. Thornton Mills spoke ably, also, on the 
same subject. It remained for Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane, the eminent sanitation expert 
from Kalamazoo, to close the brilliant pro- 
gramme with one of her practical searching 
talks in support of the Institutional Church 
and its efficiency when properly directed. 
Forty speakers participated in the seven 
sessions of the conference, and the duty of 
presiding and introducing the speakers was 
performed with characteristic appreciation 
and ability by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, 
president of the Michigan Conference, and 
host of this particularly successful session. 


Norra Mmpiisex ~ CONFERENCE.—The 
ninety-fifth session was held with the First 
Unitarian Parish of Ayer, Rev. Richmond 
Fisk, D.D., minister, on ‘Thursday, Oc- 
tober 16. Hon. Frank A. Patch, Littleton, 
presided. Rain kept many away, but pres- 
ent were fourteen ministerial and one hundred 
sixty-seven lay delegates. Rev. N. S. Hoag- 
land, Tyngsboro, offered the opening prayer. 
The routine business was transacted, the 
report of the treasurer, Joseph A. Harwood, 
Littleton, showing the financial condition 
to be better than ever before. The mod- 
erator then introduced Rev. George Grover 
Mills of Watertown, who made the principal 
morning address, on ‘‘The Modern Function 
of Religion.”” The old function of religion, 
he said, was admirably described by Ben- 
jamin Kidd in his work on ‘‘Social Evolu- 
tion,” the providing of a ‘‘super-rational 
sanction for the subordination of the in- 
terests of the individual to the interests 
of the social organism in the general interests 
of the evolution which the race is under- 
going.” Religion was therefore almost 
wholly a solace for suffering humanity. 
Its tendency was to make its devotees sub- 
missive in spirit, contented with their lot. 
The modern function of religion, on the other 
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hand, affirmed the speaker, is to equip the 
soul for battle, to recognize and welcome 
the spirit of revolt as essentially a religious 
spirit, and to create and promote an ever- 
increasing and insistent demand for the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. This does not 
mean that religion should cease to be a solace, 


but that the emphasis must more and more | 


be upon religion as a dynamic force if it is 
to function efficiently in the modern world. 
The address was discussed by Rev. M. B. 
Townsend, Nashua, Rev. Dr. Fisk, Rev. 
G. C. Wright, Lowell, Rev. L. B. Weekes, 
Westford, Rev. C. T. Billings, Lowell, and 
Rev. N. S. Hoagland. Mr. Mills had a word 
additional. The noon devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. Cyrus A. Roys, 
Ashby. Rev. Dr. Fisk, in behalf of the 
ladies’ of the First Parish, then invited the 
delegates to dinner, and said grace. The 
afternoon meeting opened with music and 
singing by Miss Mabel Sargent and Mrs. 
William §S. Beckford. Dr. Fisk made a 
report of the condition of the First Parish 
of Ayer, which was discussed, and later 
referred to the committee on missionary 
work, in union with the Parish Committee 
of the Ayer church, to act upon, after ad- 
vising with the Prudential Committee of the 
Conference and the American Unitarian 
Association. Mr. Thomas’ H. Elliott of 
Lowell was nominated for president—amend- 
ing the nominating committee’s report—and 
to Prudential Committee Mr. I. Frank 
Stevens, Nashua, Joseph E. Warren, Chelms- 
ford; to Sunday School Committee, Mr. 
F. Melvin Hartwell, Littleton, Rev. James 
Danforth, Tyngsboro; to Committee on Mis- 
sionary Work, Rev. L. B. Weekes, Westford, 
Hon, Frank A. Patch, Littleton. On motion 
they were elected. Rev. William S. Nichols 
of North Andover, secretary of the Essex 
Conference, explained the ‘‘ Purpose of a Con- 
ference of Churches.’”? The address, like that 
of the morning, keyed the delegates to a high 
pitch of interest and enthusiasm, and much 
benefit to the conference promises to come 
fromit. The Christian Register has been re- 
quested to print it in full, as it warrants wider 
circulation and service. Rev. O. J. Fairfield, 
Littleton, opened the discussion, and was 
followed by Rev. Dudley R. Child, Pep- 
perell, Rev. P. H. Cressey, Groton, and 
others. Rev. O. J. Fairfield gave a glowing 
account of the recent General Conference 
at Buffalo. Votes of thanks were extended 
to the First Parish of Ayer, for its generous 
hospitality, and to speakers of the day. 
Rey. John H. Wilson of Wilton, in behalf of 
the Liberal Christian Church, invited the 
conference to hold its next session there. 
George C. Wright, Secretary. 


South Mippiesex CoNnFERENCE.— The 
one hundred and thirty-seventh meeting 
opened at the First Parish Church, Waltham, 
October 22, with a devotional service con- 
ducted by Rev. Everett S. Treworgy of 
Stoneham. ‘The vice-president, Rev. John 
M. Wilson of Lexington, presided. Rev. 
Edward Cummings spoke on the general sub- 
ject of the morning, ‘‘The International As- 
pect of Religion.” Mr, Cummings began 
by tracing religion from old exclusive and 
tribal conceptions through the theocratic 
beliefs and superstitious stages of medieval 
times and selfish individualistic conceptions 
to its fraternal and co-operative interpreta- 
tion of to-day, which is to be applied to every 
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form of group life. Dr. C. W. Wendte spoke 
on “Unitarian Opportunity and Duty in 
Foreign Lands,” and closed with a stirring 
appeal to the churches for support in this 
larger international religious work. Discus- 
sion was opened by Rev. Harry Lutz of 
Newton, who presented a resolution, adopted 
without dissent, which placed on record the 
increasing conviction of the importance of 
extending our Unitarian principles and in- 
fluences in foreign lands and commending 
especially the extending missionary work of 
the American Unitarian Association in va- 
rious countries of the earth. It appealed to 
Unitarian churches, clergy and laity, ‘“‘to 
interest themselves earnestly and effectively 
in these endeavors, which are in line with 
our denominational ideals and aims, will 
conduce to the well-being of our churches at 
home, and establish for our religious fellow- 
ship the claim to represent a world move- 
ment and a world faith.” The large atten- 
dance of delegates present was then wel- 
comed on behalf of the Waltham Society by 
its minister, Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, and 
the 206 representatives of the Conference 
enjoyed the bountiful luncheon supplied by 
the ladies. The afternoon session was 
opened by the business meeting. A nomi- 
nating committee, consisting of Mr. Charles 
BE. French of Melrose, Rev. William H. 
Branigan of Wayland, and Miss Alice Childs 
of Waltham, was appointed to report at the 
next meeting of the conference. The exe- 
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cutive committee was authorized to arrange 
the next meeting of the conference at one of 
the smaller churches and to defray the cost 
of the luncheon; also to report as to the 
desirability of making a charge for luncheons 
in the future with the view of making it 
possible for the smaller churches to entertain. 
A rising vote of thanks to the First Parish of 
Waltham was unanimously extended. Rev. 
O. P. Gifford of Brookline spoke on “The 
Other Half of the Creed.”” Articles of belief, 
said Dr. Gifford, are only one-half of a relig- 
ious life. Religious activity is the other and 
more important half, and of all kinds of ac- 
tivity the reproduction of their own kind, he 
said, is the highest type. It is the business 
of the Church to reproduce after its kind, and 
guard the sources of religious life, and to 
lift the dead weight of human weakness to 
usefulness. This is to be accomplished by 
co-operation of individuals, of churches and 
of church organizations, just as in every 
other walk of life. The world is waiting 
for wit enough in the Church to apply the 
principles of religion to practical affairs. 
The last address was made by Rev. Charles 
F.: Dole of Jamaica Plain, who spoke on the 
“Function of the Church in Social Reform.”’ 
He said that the Church ought not to be ex- 
pected to do things for which it was not in- 
tended. A purely religious organization 
should impart light and life to the world. It 
is true that in many respects ours is a bar- 
barous life, but it does no good to find fault 
with it, to denounce the world and to declare 
mankind depraved. The thing that will 
help is to uphold the ideal, to communicate 
faith, and an enthusiasm for righteousness. 
‘The conference was closed with a prayer and 
benediction by Rev. Henry C. DeLong of 
Medford. Otto E. Duerr, Secretary. 


Churches. 


BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff: The 
installation of Mr. Shurtleff on Sunday after- 
noon, October 19, was marked by a service of 
unusual beauty and simplicity. All who 
took part in it were close associates of Mr. 
Shurtleff. Every word spoken was a spiritual 
message, and therefore in the highest sense 
a social message also. In spite of the stormy 
weather the church was filled. The large 
congregation joined with the ministers to 
make this service one long to be remem- 
berec. 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—Unitarian Church, 
Rey. R. W. Savage: The Alliance held their 
first sewing meeting and supper of the season 
on Thursday, October 9. A large number 
enjoyed the supper. ‘The annual meeting of 
the church followed. The old board of offi- 
cers was re-elected. By unanimous vote 
Rev. R. W. Savage, who has been pastor 
nearly a year, was invited to remain in- 
definitely. The invitation has been accepted. 
A more thorough organization of the church 
is now in progress. At the business and 
social meeting of the Guild, held at the 
home of Miss Dodge October 13, five new 
members were added to the society. Sewing 
meetings are being held every week by the 
Guild, preparatory for the Christmas sale. 
Rev. E. S. Forbes, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Social and Public Service of the 
American Unitarian Association, gave a very 
interesting talk in the church Sunday even- 
ing, October r9, on social service. This is 
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an important topic of the day, and he handled 
it in a very instructive and excellent manner. 
A large number were present, and good 
music was furnished by a chorus choir, with 
Mr. Gilmore at the pipe organ. Rev. Mr. 
Savage, Mrs. Jay Brink, and Mrs. F. W. 
Huntley attended the annual State Con- 
ference, held at Nashua, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, October 21 and 22. The Alliance 
has received an invitation from the Keene 
Alliance to attend their neighborhood meet- 
ing, November 5. 


Nasuvua, N.H.—First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Manley B. Townsend: 
The great event this fall was the combined 
annual parish meeting and fellowship supper, 
October 2. The weather was against it; 
but, despite the storm, a large company of 
happy people sat down to the beautifully 
laden tables. The ladies of the Women’s 
Alliance had spared no pains to make the 
menu attractive. ‘The business of the church 
was concluded with wisdom and dispatch, a 
model parish meeting. ‘The reports from 
the various departments—the clerk, treas- 
urer, trustees of the Stark and Hunt funds, 
Nashua Cemetery Association, auditor, Be- 
nevolent Circle, Channing Society, Women’s 
Alliance, Sunday-school, Young People’s 
Society, Boy Scouts, Nature Club, and the 
minister’s reports—were received with en- 
thusiasm and generous applause. Dr. 
Joseph H. Crooker’s address was an exposi- 
tion of the worth of the church and a high 
call to its service. The people were deeply 
moved by its earnestness and power. His 
talented wife, Mrs. Florence Kollock Crooker, 
captivated all with her strong address and 
pleasing personality. The minister closed 
the speaking with an earnest word of con- 
gratulation and appeal. Much has been 
accomplished during the year. The society 
is united, free of debt, full of earnest de- 
termination. It faces the future with con- 
fidence. There are great things in store if 
the people are faithful to their vision of truth, 
—and they intend to be faithful. With the 
singing of ‘Auld Lang Syne’’ a memorable 
occasion came to a close. It is safe to as- 
sume that hereafter a fellowship supper, in 
connection with the parish meeting, will be 
an annual event. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—Girard Avenue 
(Spring Garden Society), Rev. K. E. Evans: 
Reopening September 7, the first two months 
show considerable activity. In the Sunday- 
school the minister’s conversation class has 
‘been considering varied ethical problems, 
with monthly discussions of current events in 
the religious world. Its topics are often 
advertised and attract some outsiders. The 
Sunday evening conferences on ‘Social 
Problems,” begun last season, were resumed 
September 28. ‘The first of each month is 
in charge of the Alliance, the topic being 
generally of special interest to women, and 
the speakera woman, ‘Thus, October 5, Mrs. 
Scott Nearing, wife of a well-known profes- 
sor at the University of Pennsylvania, talked 
on “The Feminist Movement.” Local law- 
yers, educators, and social workers, and the 
pastor himself follow on the programme. 
These meetings, with their open discussions, 
draw in many outsiders who not only keep 
the tract rack drained, but here and there 
have become interested in the church as a 
whole. Starting in the large church parlors 
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they bid fair to outgrow them soon. The 
Men’s Club began its series of monthly 
suppers, with a smoke talk following, Octo- 
ber 3. The first and third Tuesday evenings 
of each month are devoted to study classes 
and lectures. The purchase of a printing- 
press this fall has added to efficiency, and 
made possible the wider distribution of 
special notices. The Alliance holds its 
annual fair November 14. 


Personals. 

Rev. George C. Wright has been the min- 
ister of the Free Church, Lowell, Mass., for 
twenty-seven years. A church full of people 
October 19 and flowers from them marked 
the event. The sermon was about “Light.” 
The closing words were from Arnold Toyn- 
bee, “Let in the light, it drives away dark- 
ness,’ and Phillips Brooks, ‘‘Incarnate our 
Lord Jesus before men,” and Jesus Christ, 
“Let light shine before men through good 
work.’’ ‘‘If you ask me what are the sources 
of a minister’s vitality and endurance,” said 
Mr. Wright, “I say that it springs from 
faith, friendship, the spirit of boyish play- 
fulness, an eye that owns the beauty of the 
world.” 


The November Atlantic begins with the 
autobiography of Rev. Abraham Mitrie 
Rihbany, who twenty years ago was a penni- 
less Syrian immigrant, and to-day occupies 
the pulpit of the Church of the Disciples, 


Boston, made famous by James Freeman © 


Clarke and Dr. Charles G. Ames. These 
first chapters promise a story as interesting 
and significant as Mary Antin’s. Rihbany, 
who is the son of a Syrian carpenter, was 
brought up under conditions almost pre- 
cisely like those described in the Gospels, 
and the intellectual and spiritual metamor- 
phosis which he has undergone is even more 
surprising than the change in his physical 
environment. 


Isabel C. Barrows. 


The announcement of the death of Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows is sad news to the large 
circle of personal friends and social-welfare 
workers the country over, and, indeed, the 
world around. In Boston and its vicinity 
there are undoubtedly more people who were 
personally attached to Mrs. Barrows than in 
any other part of the world. The readers of 
the Christian Register especially should feel 
sorrow ovet the intelligence of her death, 
as she was for a long time associate editor of 
this paper. 

A memorial service for her will shortly be 
held, and it will doubtless give occasion for 
extended notice of one of the extraordinary 
women of our nation and time. Now, we 
can mention only one of her great qualities, 
—her capacity for friendship. She was 
profoundly interested in all the great reforms 
that make for the uplift of humanity in 
general, and gave her time, and indeed her 
life, to them; but it was not humanity in 
masses and classes alone that interested her 
and drew upon the limitless store of energy 
which she so generously expended: there was 
a great company of individual men and women 
whom she attached to herself, not that she 
might draw upon them, but that upon them 
she might bestow, in recognized and unrecog- 
nized ways, benefits of allsorts. A new friend 
was only another human soul to serve. 
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The range of these friendships covered all 
the ranks of society, up and down the social 
scale: with one hand she would draw to her 
a humble American student, with the other 
clasp the hand of one of Russia’s noblest 
women. How many people there are the 
world over who to-day are sorely smitten by 
the word that Mrs. Barrows has passed from 
earth! 

It is impossible to think of her without 
recalling her distinguished husband who not 
long ago passed within the veil, and with 
whom she now is reunited in the spirit realm. 

Ww. R. L. 


An Important Book. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 

I have been reading a book which seems 
to me the most important one that has 
come out since “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”—‘‘ The 
Beast,” by Judge Ben B. Lindsay. ‘The cor- 
ruption of the political and industrial world 
and the frightful evil caused by the corpora- 
tions and the rings make an appalling picture. 
I wish this book might be read by every 
one, and especially by ministers and by 
young men. Judge Lindsey, in his fearless 
struggle against these iniquities, seems more 
like Charles Sumner than any one who has 
lived since those evil times when the Massa- 
chusetts Senator opposed all the views and 
was fighting against all the worst elements 
of his day. ipa onto 


Slides Offered. 

Rev. George E. Macllwain, 43 the Scott- 
wood, Toledo, Ohio, has prepared a set of 
about sixty slides to illustrate the Unitarian 
work in the Canadian North-west (and in 
Dayton to a certain degree). After Novem- 
ber 16 they may be the property of whoever 
wants to use them, on condition that those 
who use them will pay the express from the 
man that has them before, and that the last 
man who has them shall also send them 
back to Mr. MclIlwain prepaid. There will 
be a thirty-minute talk to go with them, 
also available. Rev. Lewis G. Wilson called 
attention to these slides in the Christian 
Register of October 16. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The introductory lecture in the course on 
“The Life of Jesus” was given on Friday, Oc- 
tober 17. Miss Harriet E. Johnson, who con- 
ducts this course, explained its purpose and the 
methods to be used in presentation, A short 
list of authorities was given with a word as 
to the character fof each book mentioned. 
The class may be joined at any time for a 
single lecture or for the remainder of the 
course, but more will be gained by beginning 
the study at once. The class meets at 9.30 
Friday mornings. 

The Conference on Foreign Missions, to be 
held in Channing Hall early in November, 
will be a part of the programme of the School. 
The list of subjects and speakers promises a 
treat. Lectures scheduled for these days in 
the printed hour plan will be given on Thurs- 
day, November 13. 

A delegate’s ticket has been purchased for 
attendance at the meetings of the Sunday 
School Union. This will help broaden the 
interest, extend acquaintance, and provide 
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an opportunity for better knowledge of what 
the Sunday-school ideals and practices are in 
Greater Boston. Miss Frances E. White of 
Keene, N.H., represented the school at the 
meeting in Arlington Street Church, and gave 
a full and interesting account of the addresses 
the following morning in class. 

Various denominations are represented in 
the Saturday morning audiences. No theo- 
logical differences are under discussion; but 
the reasonable and inspiring teaching of the 
two lecturers can be enjoyed by every one. 
A repeated invitation is extended to all to 
hear Dr. Starbuck at ten o’clock and Mr. 
Lawrance at eleven on Saturday mornings. 


King’s Chapel Services. 


The week-day services in King’s Chapel 
will begin for the season next Monday, 
November 3, at 12M. Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
associate minister of the Chapel, will be the 
speaker at all the services of the week, except 
on Saturday, when the first of the weekly 
half-hour programmes of organ music by 
Mr. Malcolm Lang will be given. Mr. 
Snow will give, during the week, five short 
“Sermons from Out-of-doors,”’ as follows: 
“The Sea,”’ “The Mountain,” ‘‘The Plain,” 
“Trees of Righteousness,” ‘‘A Valley of the 
Lord.” 

The new Sunday evening services in King’s 
Chapel will begin next Sunday, November 2, 
taking the place of the four o’clock vespers 
held in former years. These services are es- 
pecially designed for those to whom the even- 
ing hour offers the best opportunity for 
church-going. 

King’s Chapel School will begin its weekly 
sessions next Sunday, at 9.15 A.M., in King’s 
Chapel House, 102 Chestnut Street. Chil- 
dren will be welcomed to this school, whether 
they are connected with the Chapel or not. 


Caroline Bartlett Crane. 


In the September American Magazine 
appears an article about Mrs. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane, who is a professional “Mu- 
nicipal Sanitarian.’’ She is hired by cities, 
which gladly pay her $100 a day for her 
services, furnish funds for all expenses, a 
secretary, atttomobiles, theatres and halls 
for meetings, official authority to conduct 
her investigations, and an escort to accom- 
pany her. Fifty-two cities in the United 
States have already hired her. She calls 
her visits ‘‘Sanitary Surveys.” When a 
city desires her services, it calls upon her 
as a professional municipal expert, and places 
the keys of the municipality at her disposal. 
She personally investigates the city’s re- 
sources, and everything that concerns com- 
munity life. She stirs up public opinion, 
and in this manner makes her work effective. 
The following extract from the article gives 
some idea of the results of her work:— 

“The practical results of Mrs. Crane’s 
surveys all over America present a sum total 
of improvement that is inspiring. Some- 
times she has appeared as a prophet of 
warning. In 1910 Mrs. Crane told Erie, 
Pa., that it ran the danger of a terrible 
epidemic unless it purified its water supply: 
in r91xr Erie had one hundred and three 
deaths from typhoid, untold suffering, and 
a municipal expense of twelve thousand 
dollars. At Sea Breeze, Fla., a great hotel 
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was condemned for lack of fire-escapes and 
proper fire protection: the hotel burned to 
the ground two weeks later, and the guests 
barely escaped with their lives, some by 
jumping from the windows. A Rochester, 
N.Y., school building, the twin of one con- 
demned by Mrs. Crane, was also burned 
before that active city could put through 
various improvements upon which it had 
determined after her visit. At Harrods- 
burg, Ky.; where an angry official sued 
Mrs. Crane, but afterward found his case 
quashed, the contract system of caring for 
the poor was abandoned and a new alms- 
house built. A tuberculosis sanitarium rose 
at Paducah, Ky., and at Valley City, N.D., 
a beautiful new infirmary replaces the old 
poorhouse. At Albert Lea, Minn., the citi- 
zens boast a new municipal hospital; at 
Big Rapids, Mich., a fine new abattoir. 
At Rochester, Minn., the father of a child 
in one of the public schools altered a whole 
class-room to demonstrate Mrs. Crane’s sys- 
tem of scientific lighting; while at Mankato, 
Minn., the bakeries and market-places went 
through a thorough cleaning and scouring 
to get upon the white list suggested by Mrs. 
Crane. 

“Of equal, if not greater, value are the 
general results. In some twenty cities which 
Mrs. Crane has surveyed, permanent civic 
leagues have begun under various names, 
to work at various tasks. During the year 
after her survey of Kentucky that State se- 
cured more advanced health legislation 
than in all its past history, including an 
appropriation of thirty thousand dollars 
annually for a State bacteriological labora- 
tory, an annual school for county and city 
health officials, and a law forbidding the im- 
portation of any but tuberculin-tested cattle, 
Her Minnesota report, a volume of two 
hundred and forty pages, is being used by 
women’s clubs as a hand-book on sanitation. 
Health officers and faithful officials have 
found their first public recognition through 
her keen-eyed vigilance, and have gone to 
work with renewed courage, while careless 
officials have been awakened to some sense 
of their grave responsibility. 

“Long after she has left them, her cities, 
as she calls them, write to her for advice 
and help. On her desk appears daily a 
pile of letters, from individuals, from officials, 
from organizations, in which one question 
is repeated over and over: ‘When are you 
coming—again?’’”’ 


Rere and Chere, 


More than one-fourth of all the sheep in 
the eleven States nearest the Pacific coast 
are grazed on the national forests. 


Germany is said to have an over supply 
of foresters, so that well-educated men have 
hard work to secure even inferior positions, 


Much of the piling, wharf material, and 
lock-gates of the Panama Canal are made of 
greenheart, said to be the most durable wood 
known for these purposes, which comes 
mainly from British Guiana. 


Uncle Sam’s forest rangers require that 
permanent camp sites within the forests shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. The ubiq- 
uitous tin can must be buried, and waste 
paper burned when a camp is left. 
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Pleasantries. 


“When we were in Quebec,” said Mrs. 
‘Twickembury, ‘‘we rode in a calabash.” 


“Were you moved by her music?” “Yes: 
it amounted to that. I think we should 
have kept the flat for another year if it hadn’t 
been for her.”—Puck. 


Teacher of Hygiene: ‘‘ Why must we always 
be careful to keep our homes clean and neat?”’ 
Little Girl: ‘Because company may walk in 
at any moment. ’’—Judge. 


“Mary Ann,” remarked Mrs. Wickwire, 
“T think if you will take a sweeping glance 
around this parlor, you will see that you 
have given it a very glancing sweep.’”’—In- 
dtanapolis Journal. 


Mrs. Watts: “‘Mary Ann, these balusters 
seem always dusty. I was at Mrs. John- 
son’s after church, and her stair-rails are 
clean and as smooth as glass.””’ Mary Ann: 
“Vis, mum. But she has t’ree small boys.” 


A prince of Germany, aged twelve, upon 
hearing his teacher say that ‘‘all mankind 
are sinners,” inquired if this applied to the 
high as well as to the humble. Being told 
that such was the case, he answered, “‘ Well, 
my father may be a sinner; but I know my 
mother isn’t.” 


An old colored servant in a New England 
household was asked by his master to carry 
a note to a house in another quarter of the 
city. ‘‘Are you sure you know where the 
house is?” asked the gentleman. “ Well, 
sah,’ responded the servant, with a roll of 
his big eyes, ‘‘I on’y wusht I hab as many 
dollars as I knows whar dat house am, sah!”’ 


A somewhat choleric gentleman, while 
waiting for his train, entered a barber’s shop 
to be shaved. ‘The barber was very delib- 
erate in his movements, and the slow manner 
in which he applied the lather got upon the 
man’snerves. At last his patience gave way, 
and he roared out: ‘‘Here! for goodness’ 
sake hold the brush still, and I'll wiggle my 
head.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


Lord Cockburn, after a long stroll, sat 
down on a hillside beside a shepherd, and 
observed that the sheep selected the coldest 
situation for lying down. ‘‘ Mac,” said he, 
“TI think, if I were a sheep, I should cer- 
tainly have preferred the other side of that 
hill.’ The shepherd answered: “Ay, my 
lord; but, if you had been a sheep, ye would 
have had mair sense.’ And Lord Cock- 
burn was never tired of relating the story 
and turning the laugh on himself. —T7zt-Bits. 


The curtain had risen on th: third act. 
The momentary hush was broken by a sten- 
torian voice from the rear: “Is Dr. Higgin- 
spiker in the house?”’ A tall, heavily-whisk- 


ered man, occuping a front seat, rose up. |- 


“Tf Dr. Higginspiker is in the house,” re- 
sumed the voice, “he told me to call him out 
at ten o’clock!’’ Whereupon Dr. Higgin- 
spiker, looking very red, picked up his hat 
and cane, and walked down the aisle, amid 
loud and enthusiastic applause—New York 


Medical Times. 


When Andrew D. White was minister to 
Germany, he received a mandatory epistle 
from an old lady in the West, who enclosed 
in her letter four pieces of white linen, each 
some six inches square. ‘‘We are going to 
have a fair in our church,”’ she wrote, ‘“‘and 
I am making an autograph quilt. I want 
you to get me the autographs of the emperor, 
the empress, the crown prince, and Bismarck, 
and tell them to be careful not to write too 
near the edge of the squares, as a seam has 
to be allowed for putting them together.”— 
Exchange, 
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Die STE DHENSON | Garbage Receiver 
aa reneel No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 

Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from fact Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. SrzpHENson, ‘Mtr., 19 Farrar Street, Lyn, Mass. 
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First Unitarian Conference on Foreign Missions 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY 
NOVEMBER 11 AND 12, 1913 


in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon St., Boston 
“THE FIELD Is THE WorLD.””—Meatt. xiii. 38. 


Held under the auspices of the Department of Foreign 
Relations of the American Unitarian Association. 


FIRST DAY, TUESDAY, NOV. 11, 1913 
Morning Session at Ten O’clock 
Presiding, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President 
of the American Unitarian Association 
Curistianity A MIssIONARY RELIGION 


to.oo. Address, “Missions and the Planting of Christian- 
ity.” Prof. Krrsopp Laxe, D.D. (St. Andrews), 
Professor Early Christian ‘Literature and New 
. Testament Exegesis in the University of Leiden. 
10.45. Address, “Christianity a World Religion.” 
11.45. Address, “History and Present Expansion of 


Protestant Missions, Rev. Dr. Cornetius H. 
Patton, American Board of Foreign Missions. 
Afternoon Session at Two O’clock 
Presiding, Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., of Boston 
PROBLEMS IN CHRISTIAN MissIoNARY WORK 
2.00. Address, “Influence on Missions of a Better Knowl- 
edge and Appreciation of Other Peoples and Re- 
ligions, in Conjunction with the Recent Rise of 
Oriental Nations in Racial, Nero’) and Religious 
Self-consciousness.” Prof. . ANESAKI, Ph.D., 
University of Tokio; fae “t913-1014, Japan- 
ese Foundation, Harvard University. ‘ 

Address, ‘ ‘Effects of the Study of the Natural Sci- 
ences and of Historical and Biblical Criticism on 
Christian Beliefsand Missionary Teaching.” Rev. 
Ler S. McCottester, D.D., Dean, Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College, Massachusetts. 

Discussion. 

Address, “‘The Right Attitude of the Christian 
Missionary towards ee Forms of World- 
faith.’ Wuittam H. Faunce, LL.D., of 
Providence, President of. Brown University. 

4.00. Discussion. 

SECOND DAY, WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12, 1913 
Morning Session at Ten O’clock 
Presiding, Rey. William I. Lawrance of Boston, 
President Unitarian Sunday School Society 

UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY AND Missions 

Address, “Why must Unitarians now change their 
Attitude towards Foreign Missionary Work?” 
Rev. Cuartes F. Dote, D.D., of Boston. 

Discussion. 

Addresses on the “ Present Opportunities and Obli- 
gations of Unitarians in Foreign Lands.” 

1. “The Unitarian Mission in Japan,” Rev. 

BRADLEY GILMAN of Canton. 
2. “Unitarian Work in Italy,”? Rev. Louis C. 
CornisH of Hingham. 

Discussion by Revs. GEorcE D. Latimer and A. 
M. Knapp, Mrs, CHartes G. Ames, and others. 
Afternoon Session at Two O’clock 

Presiding, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson of Boston, Secre= 

tary of the American Unitarian Association 

Addresses on “Present Opportunities and Obliga- 
tions of Unitarians in Foreign Lands,’’ continued. 

1. “The International Congress of Free Christians 
and Other Religious Liberals.” Rev. W. 
CopEtaAND Bowre of London, Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Discussion. 

2. “Unitarian Opportunities for Service in India, 

China, Bulgaria, Syria, and Other Countries,” 
“A Pilgrim Congress of Theists.”? Rev. CHARLES 
W. WenpteE, D.D., Secretary, Foreign Rela- 
tions, American Unitarian Association. 

Discussion, led by Rev. A. M. Rrasany of Boston. 

Address, “ The Best Methods of arousing the Interest 
and assuring the Co-operation of the Unitarian 
Fellowship in the Foreign Work of their Denomi- 
nation.” Rev. THomas VAN Ness of Brookline. 

Discussion, led by Rev. Henry Goopwin SMITH, 
of Northampton. 


The Public is Invited 


2.30. 


3.00. 
3.30. 


10.00. 


10.30. 
II.00. 


11.30. 


12.00. 


4.10. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 
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CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anpoven, n.a. 


A school for boys and girls conducted ei the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
100 miles from Boston. Pure water, Bracing air. Cen- 
Ee heating and lighting plant. Com 

rate dormitories. Gymnasium. At tic advantage 
spent farms of 150 acres. College Preparat 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Feancts TREADWAY CLayton, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass, 
gist year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 

Soldier’s 


Field, playground on Charles River, opposite 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M.) PFincipals, 


Half bet Bost 
Situation and New. Yak. Novae 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


j General and College Courses. 
Studies Certificate. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science. 


Athletics 


Gymnasium, heakereant 
tennis, driving, ponies a 
riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


